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Preface 



This is the fourth report in MDRC’s multi-year evaluation of Florida’s Family Transition 
Program (FTP), one of the most important initiatives developed under waivers of federal welfare 
rules granted before the passage of the 1996 welfare law. Implemented in 1994, FTP was one of 
the first welfare reform initiatives to impose a time limit on the receipt of cash assistance; it also 
provides a rich array of services and supports designed to help participants achieve self-suffi- 
ciency. FTP was planned as a pilot program and operates in one county — Escambia 
(Pensacola). However, it has also informed the design of Florida’s current statewide program, 
called WAGES. 

Like the previous reports in the study, this one presents a generally positive picture of 
FTP’s results. Three years after entering the study, individuals who were subject to FTP received 
less public assistance and had higher overall income, on average, than similar people in a group 
that remained subject to the prior welfare policies. The results varied for subgroups of the wel- 
fare population: Those who entered FTP with both a high school diploma (or equivalent) and re- 
cent work history experienced particularly large gains in earnings and income. In contrast, those 
who had no diploma and no recent work history actually had lower income than their counter- 
parts in the group subject to prior policies. 

Under FTP, most recipients are limited to 24 months of welfare receipt in any 60-month 
period; certain groups facing greater barriers to employment are limited to 36 months in any 72- 
month period. Relatively few participants reached FTP’s time limits during the three-year 
follow-up period for this report, but almost all of those had their welfare grants ended. Data are 
just beginning to emerge from follow-up studies examining the families whose grants were 
discontinued. 

The final report in the FTP study, scheduled for next year, will fill in critical pieces of 
this unfolding story. It will include data for at least four years of follow-up, long enough to see 
whether the overall results - or the results for specific subgroups - begin to change when the 
more disadvantaged recipients begin to reach the 36-month time limit. The report will also draw 
on a survey of several thousand study participants that will provide detailed data on respondents 
living arrangements, household income, and job characteristics, and the well-being of their chil- 
dren. The final report will also present the results of a number of in-depth interviews conducted 
1 8 months after recipients reached the time limit and had their grants terminated. 

We are deeply grateful to the Florida Department of Children and Families, which has 
unstintingly supported and assisted the evaluation, and to the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services and the Ford Foundation for their support. This level of commitment has made 
the entire project possible, allowing Florida, other states, and the nation as a whole to benefit 
from early information about these major new directions in social policy. 

Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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Executive Summary 



The Family Transition Program (FTP) is a welfare reform pilot project that began oper- 
ating in 1994 in Escambia, a mid-sized county in northwestern Florida that includes the City of 
Pensacola. FTP was one of the first welfare reform initiatives in the nation to include a time limit 
on the receipt of cash assistance. The program also includes a broad array of services, mandates, 
and financial work incentives designed to help welfare recipients prepare for, find, and hold jobs. 
FTP was implemented more than two years before the passage of the federal Personal Responsi- 
bility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (PRWORA), and it anticipated several 
elements of the new federal law. FTP also served as a model for Florida’s statewide welfare re- 
form, Work and Gain Economic Self-Sufficiency (WAGES), which was implemented in late 
1996. Thus, FTP provides important lessons on the implementation and potential effects of more 
recent welfare reform initiatives in Florida and elsewhere. 

This is the fourth report in a multi-year evaluation of FTP being conducted by the Man- 
power Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) under a contract with the Florida Depart- 
ment of Children and Families, the agency that administers FTP. The evaluation is also sup- 
ported by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and the Ford Foundation. MDRC 
is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization with more than two decades’ experience designing and 
evaluating social policy initiatives. The report describes FTP’s implementation and examines 
how the program is affecting welfare receipt, employment, and family income, among other 
measures. 

While the results presented here go beyond those presented in the prior reports, it is still 
too early to draw final conclusions about FTP’s effectiveness. The report’s main analysis follows 
individuals for three years, long enough to see the results that were generated when small num- 
bers of recipients reached FTP’s 24-month time limit (nearly 60 percent of FTP participants are 
subject to a 24-month time limit, but the vast majority of them left welfare before reaching the 
limit). But over 40 percent of FTP participants — those facing greater barriers to employment 
are subject to a 36-month time limit, and the report’s follow-up period is not long enough to 
track many of these people to the point when they reached the limit. Moreover, the data used in 
the report mostly come from administrative records that may not provide a full picture of fami- 
lies’ economic situations. 

A final report in 2000 will include at least four years of follow-up data and will also draw 
from a large-scale survey that will provide more detailed information on families’ income, ex- 
penses, living standards, and the well-being of their children. 



I. The Findings in Brief 

For purposes of the evaluation, welfare applicants and recipients in Escambia County 
were assigned, at random, to one of two groups: the FTP group, whose members are eligible for 
FTP’s special services and financial incentives and subject to its mandates and time limit; and the 
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Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) group, whose members are subject to the wel- 
fare rules that were in place before FTP began. (Although AFDC group members are neither eli- 
gible for FTP’s services nor subject to its time limit, many of them are required to participate in 
employment-related activities, in accordance with prior welfare rules.) Because people were as- 
signed to one or the other group at random, the two groups are comparable. Thus, any differences 
in employment, welfare receipt, or other outcomes that emerge between the groups over time can 
be confidently attributed to FTP. These differences are known as FTP’s impacts. 

The report focuses primarily on about 2,800 people (1,400 in each group) who were as- 
signed to the two groups between May 1994 (when FTP began) and February 1995. It uses ad- 
ministrative data to track each person for three years after he or she entered the study. The re- 
port’s key findings include the following: 

• On average, FTP has both increased participants’ total income and re- 
duced their reliance on public assistance. In Year 3 of the study period, FTP 
group members had an average of $449 (7 percent) more combined income 
from cash assistance, Food Stamps, and earnings than did members of the 
AFDC group. On average, FTP group members received $301 (35 percent) 
less in cash assistance and $1 12 (9 percent) less in Food Stamps, but these re- 
ductions in public assistance were more than offset by a substantial $862 (22 
percent) increase in average earnings. The increase in average income for the 
FTP group as a whole is notable because some members of the group reached 
the time limit during Year 3 and lost income as a result; this suggests that 
other members of the FTP group gained enough income to offset the losses for 
those who reached the time limit. It will be important to see whether the over- 
all income gains continue in Year 4, when a larger number of FTP group 
members who were assigned a 36-month time limit will have reached the limit 
and had their benefits canceled. 

• FTP has produced different results for different subsets of the welfare 
population. For example, among those who had both a high school diploma 
or General Educational Development (GED) certificate and recent work expe- 
rience when they entered the program, FTP group members had $939 (13 per- 
cent) more combined income from public assistance and earnings in Year 3 
than their AFDC group counterparts; the income gain was driven by a sub- 
stantial $1,249 (21 percent) increase in average earnings. In contrast, FTP 
generated no increase in earnings for those who entered the program with 
neither a high school diploma/GED nor recent work experience — a group 
facing serious barriers to employment. In fact, FTP group members in this 
subgroup had less income than their AFDC group counterparts throughout 
much of the follow-up period. 

• Only a small proportion of FTP participants have reached the time limit, 
but almost all of those who reached that point have had their benefits en- 
tirely canceled. As of June 1998, only 223 (11 percent) of the 1,960 FTP 
group members who could have reached their time limit had done so. Most of 
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the others had left welfare and still had months remaining on their clocks. A 
smaller number received either 24 or 36 months of benefits, but some of the 
months did not count, usually because the participant had been granted a 
medical exemption. Of the 223 participants who reached the limit, 210 (94 
percent) had their welfare grant entirely canceled at that point. Four were 
granted brief extensions, and the children’s portion of the grant was retained 
in nine cases because it was determined that full cancellation would put the 
children at risk of foster care placement. A little under half of the participants 
who reached the time limit were working and earning at least as much as a 
standard welfare grant at that point. 

Like the previous reports in this study, this one presents a generally positive assessment 
of the Family Transition Program. Although the results vary for different subgroups, on average, 
FTP has both increased families’ income and reduced their reliance on public assistance during 
the first three years of the follow-up period. Moreover, for a number of reasons described below, 
these results are probably a conservative estimate of FTP’s impacts. However, it is still too early 
to draw final conclusions because many of the least employable FTP participants had not yet 
reached the time limit when the report’s follow-up period ended. The final report will fill in ad, 
ditional pieces of this important story. 



II. The Policy Context 

The 1996 federal welfare law fundamentally changed the structure and funding of cash 
assistance for needy families, but many of the specific policies that the law encourages states to 
adopt were already being implemented under waivers of federal AFDC rules that had been 
granted to 43 states prior to the bill’s passage. For example, while the law restricts states from 
using federal funds to provide assistance to most families for more than 60 months, more than 30 
states had previously received waivers to implement some form of welfare time limit in at least 
part of the state. 

Florida’s Family Transition Program is one of the most important initiatives implemented 
under waivers because it was one of the first to include a time limit on welfare benefits. In fact, 
Escambia County was the first place in the United States where single-parent welfare recipients 
reached a time limit and had their benefits canceled. (The first recipients reached the limit in 
early 1996.) As of late 1997, 26 states had imposed a 60-month benefit termination time limit 
(that is, a time limit that results in the cancellation of a families’ full welfare grant), and 19 others 
had imposed termination time limits of less than 60 months. 1 

Because time limits are so new, very little is known about how they will be implemented 
or how they will affect welfare recipients, their families, or government spending. Proponents 
contend that time limits will motivate recipients and the welfare system to focus on self- 
sufficiency and that curtailing long-term welfare receipt will help alleviate a range of social 



'Gallagher et al., 1998. 
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problems. Critics argue that many welfare recipients have low skills and other problems that will 
make it difficult for them to support their families over the long term without welfare. Thus, they 
argue, imposing time limits will ultimately harm many vulnerable families with children. The 
FTP evaluation — which uses a rigorous research design and a rich array of data sources — is 
providing vital early information on the implementation and impacts of this key change in wel- 
fare policy. 



III. The Socioeconomic Context 

Several aspects of the socioeconomic context in which FTP has been implemented are 
important in assessing its results. 

First, FTP has been implemented in a relatively healthy economic climate. Escambia 
County’s unemployment rate (4.5 percent in mid- 1998) has remained at or below the state and 
national averages throughout the period of the study. 

Second, FTP has been implemented during a period when welfare reform has been a cen- 
tral focus of policy debates at the national and state levels. The 1996 federal welfare law was 
signed just over two years after FTP started operating, and Florida implemented WAGES state- 
wide a few months later. As discussed below, the intense media coverage of welfare-related is- 
sues during this period may have affected the behavior of AFDC group members, even though 
they are not subject to FTP’s policies. 

Third, in a related issue, after rising sharply in the early 1990s, Florida’s statewide wel- 
fare caseload has been dropping rapidly since 1994: The statewide caseload declined by 61 per- 
cent between February 1994 and May 1998, the largest drop recorded in any large state during 
this period. The number of families receiving cash assistance in Escambia County declined by a 
similar amount during this period, falling from 6,603 to 2,544 (a drop of 62 percent). 



IV. The Family Transition Program 

All of the welfare applicants and recipients who were randomly assigned to the FTP 
group were required to enroll in the program. Although FTP’s time limit is its best-known fea- 
ture, the program is in fact a multifaceted initiative that includes a wide range of features de- 
signed to assist and require participants to move toward self-sufficiency. The program includes 
four major components: 

• A time limit. Most recipients are limited to 24 months of cash assistance re- 
ceipt in any 60-month period after entering FTP, although certain groups of 
particularly disadvantaged recipients have a limit of 36 months of receipt in 
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any 72-month period. 2 Temporary extensions of the time limit may be granted 
under certain circumstances, and the program model calls for post-time-limit, 
publicly funded work opportunities for FTP participants who make a diligent 
effort but have not found a job by the time they reach the time limit. A citizen 
Review Panel helps to determine whether participants are considered to have 
complied with program rules and makes recommendations regarding exten- 
sions and benefit terminations. 

• Financial work incentives. FTP changes a number of welfare rules to en- 
courage and reward work. Most important, the first $200 plus one-half of any 
remaining earnings are disregarded (that is, not counted) in calculating a fam- 
ily’s monthly welfare grant. In addition, FTP allows families to accumulate 
more assets than were previously allowed without losing eligibility for bene- 
fits. Finally, subsidized transitional child care is provided for two years after 
recipients leave welfare for work (as opposed to the one year of assistance 
provided under traditional AFDC). 

• Enhanced services. FTP participants can receive a variety of services de- 
signed to help them prepare for and find employment. FTP participants re- 
ceive intensive case management, provided by workers with small caseloads. 

Clients also receive enhanced employment and training services (most FTP 
participants are required to participate in such services for at least 30 hours per 
week), social and health services, access to expanded funding for child care 
and support services, and other kinds of assistance. Many of FTP s services 
are located together in the FTP program offices (known as “service centers”) 
to make them more accessible. In addition, participants who find jobs and earn 
their way off welfare can obtain support for further education or training. 

• Parental responsibility mandates. Under FTP, parents with schoolage chil- 
dren are required to ensure that their children are attending school regularly 
and to speak with their children’s teachers each grading period. Welfare appli- 
cants with pre-schoolage children must verify that their children have begun 
the necessary immunizations. Parents who fail to comply with these mandates 

or the employment and training participation requirements described above 

— may be sanctioned (that is, their grants may be reduced or canceled). 

FTP’s enhanced services and incentives involved a substantial upfront investment. The 
program’s designers hoped that this initial investment would be recouped when recipients moved 
off welfare and into jobs. 



'Recipients are assigned a 36-month time limit if they (1) received welfare for at least 36 of the 60 months be- 
fore entering FTP or (2) are under 24 years old and have no high school diploma and little or no recent work his- 
tory. 
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V. The FTP Evaluation 



The FTP evaluation was initially required as a condition of the federal waivers that al- 
lowed Florida to operate the program. The state has elected to continue the study even though 
waivers are no longer needed to implement FTP. The study includes three main components: 

• An implementation analysis that examines how FTP operates; 

• An impact analysis that assesses what difference the program makes; and 

• A benefit-cost analysis that compares the program’s financial benefits and 
costs for government budgets and program participants. 

This report presents results from the implementation and impact analyses. Although cases 
were assigned to the FTP and AFDC groups from May 1994 through October 1996, as noted 
earlier, the report focuses primarily on the roughly 2,800 single-parent cases who were randomly 
assigned to the two groups between May 1994 and February 1995; these individuals are referred 
to as the report sample. The impact analysis also looks at results for various subgroups within 
the report sample. 

The report’s analysis relies mainly on computerized records of monthly AFDC/TANF 
payments, 3 monthly Food Stamp benefits, and quarterly earnings in jobs covered by the Florida 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) system for each member of the two groups. Each person is 
tracked for three years after her or his random assignment date (FTP group members are tracked 
for 42 months for a special analysis of how quickly participants are using up months of welfare 
benefits). 

In interpreting the study s results, it is critical to consider two distinctive aspects of the 
FTP research design. First, people who met the criteria for an exemption from FTP at the point 
when they were slated to enter the study were screened out and excluded (i.e., they did not go 
through the random assignment process and remained subject to traditional AFDC rules). The 
excluded group included people who reported that they were incapacitated. 4 This means the study 
sample may not include some of the most difficult-to-employ welfare recipients in the county. 

Second, as noted earlier, many members of the AFDC group have been required to par- 
ticipate in employment-related activities, in accordance with prior welfare rules. Thus, the impact 
analysis is measuring what difference FTP makes over and above the outcomes generated by 
Florida’s pre-existing welfare-to-work program (known as Project Independence). This is in 
contrast to many previous studies, in the which the control group was not required to participate 



3 The term “AFDC/TANF payments” refers to cash assistance previously provided under AFDC and currently 
provided under the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families block grant. The FTP group is subject to rules that are 
consistent with TANF, while the AFDC group is subject to traditional AFDC rules. 

“The following are exempt from FTP: caretaker relatives whose needs are not included in the welfare grant, in- 
capacitated or disabled people, children under 1 8 years old who are in school or working at least 30 hours a week, 
people who are caring full time for a disabled dependent, parents/caretakers of children age six months or younger,’ 
and people who are 62 years of age or older. 
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in employment-related services, and it suggests that FTP may have a higher “hurdle” to clear in 
order to produce impacts. 

Finally, while random assignment is generally considered to be the most reliable way to 
assess what difference a new program makes, it is important to note that the FTP research design 
is limited in some respects. Notably, because people entered the study when they were applying 
for welfare (or having their eligibility reviewed), the evaluation cannot assess whether FTP has 
affected the number of people who decide to submit an application. In addition, it has been im- 
possible to entirely insulate members of the AFDC group from the national and state welfare re- 
form debates. Thus, in a survey conducted two years after people entered the study, 29 percent of 
AFDC group members reported (incorrectly) that they were subject to a time limit on welfare 
receipt (the figure was about 90 percent for the FTP group). This means the study may underes- 
timate the impacts that are driven by people’s awareness of the time limit. More generally, it is 
reasonable to assume that some members of the AFDC group who knew they were not subject to 
FTP’s provisions were nonetheless influenced by the broader public discourse about welfare re- 
form over the past few years. 



VI. FTP’s Implementation 

The FTP group members who are examined in the report’s impact analysis entered the 
program just after it began operating. Previous reports in the study have highlighted several im- 
portant aspects of FTP’s implementation during this period and have described the major ways in 
which FTP differed from traditional welfare, as experienced by members of the AFDC group. 
Key findings from these earlier reports include: 

Despite some start-up problems, FTP has been generously funded and has provided 
a range of services to participants. The centerpiece of the program has been intensive case 
management provided by workers with small caseloads (about 35 cases per worker, on average). 
In a survey conducted two years after random assignment, 73 percent of FTP group members re- 
ported that staff had taken the time to get to know them and their particular situations; the corre- 
sponding figure for the AFDC group was 42 percent. FTP has also had ample funding for child 
care subsidies and has offered a broad array of social and health services not normally provided 
to welfare recipients. 

FTP group members were much more likely to participate in employment-related 
activities. In the two-year survey, 72 percent of FTP group members and 45 percent of AFDC 
group members reported that they had participated in at least one employment-related activity. 
This difference in part reflects the fact that AFDC group members with children under age three 
were exempt from participation mandates, while FTP group members with young children were 
required to participate. At least during the early operational period, FTP s employment services 
did not adopt a “work-first” focus: 70 percent of FTP group members who participated in at least 
one employment-related service entered an education or training activity (there was also a strong 
emphasis on job search activities, and many people participated in both education or training and 
in job search). 
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FTP group members were subject to a more intensive set of mandates to participate 
in activities designed to promote self-sufficiency, and these mandates were vigorously en- 
forced. About one-third of FTP group members were sanctioned for failing to comply with pro- 
gram mandates within two years after random assignment compared to about 11 percent of 
AFDC group members. 5 

FTP has generally succeeded in transmitting a new message focusing on self- 
sufficiency. As noted earlier, nearly 90 percent of FTP group members reported on the survey 
that they were subject to the time limit, and FTP group members were also much more likely 
than AFDC group members to report that staff urged them to take a variety of steps toward self- 
sufficiency. At the same time, FTP’s message during this period did not necessarily focus on 
leaving welfare quickly in order to “bank” or “save” the months remaining under the time limit: 
Nearly 80 percent of FTP group survey respondents reported that staff urged them to get educa- 
tion and training, while only 3 1 percent reported that staff urged them to save up their months of 
benefits for when they needed assistance most. Finally, it is important to note that early FTP en- 
rollees first heard about the time limit during a period before anyone in the country had actually 
reached a time limit; staff believe that many participants were skeptical that the time limit would 
really be implemented as planned. 



VII. The FTP Time Limit 

• Only a small proportion of FTP enrollees have reached the time limit. 

The vast majority left welfare before accumulating the 24 or 36 months of 
benefits allowed under their time limit. 

Figure 1 shows the status in June 1998 of the 1,960 FTP group members who enrolled 
early enough that they could have reached the time limit by that point. 6 Of the 1,960, only 223 
(1 1 percent) had reached the time limit. 

Two factors explain why the number reaching the time limit has been small. First, a large 
majority of FTP participants left welfare before accumulating 24 or 36 months of benefits. A 
separate analysis (not shown in the figure) found that only 16 percent of those with a 24-month 
time limit accumulated 24 months of benefits within 42 months after random assignment. Par- 
ticipants with a 36-month time limit — who face greater barriers to employment — are accumu- 
lating months more quickly. Still, even among this group, only 23 percent accumulated 36 
months of benefits within 42 months after enrollment. (As discussed below, members of the 
AFDC group — who are not subject to FTP’s provisions — accumulated months of benefit re- 
ceipt at about the same rate.) 



initially, sanctions for both groups involved removing the noncompliant individual (generally the parent) from 
the grant calculation, resulting in a lower benefit amount. Since mid- 1997, both groups have been subject to “full- 
family sanctions” that can close the entire cash assistance case (and, in some situations, the Food Stamp case as 
well). The data discussed in this section were collected before the imposition of full-family sanctions. 

6 This total includes all FTP group members with a 36-month time limit who enrolled between May 1994 and 
July 1995, and all those with a 24-month time limit who enrolled between May 1994 and July 1996. (In both cases, 
some people who are not members of the report sample are included.) 
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Figure 1 

Florida's Family Transition Program 
Status as of June 1998 of Single-Parent FTP Group Members 




NOTES: “This total includes all FTP group members with a 24-month time limit who enrolled between May 1994 and July 1996 and all FTP 
group members with a 36-month time limit who enrolled between May 1994 and July 1995. 

b Of this group, three individuals were granted a four-month extension before their benefits were terminated. 

o 
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Second, a substantial proportion of those who received 24 or 36 months of benefits did 
not actually reach the limit, because some of their months of receipt did not count. Figure 1 
shows that, of the 323 people who had accumulated 24 or 36 months of benefits by June 1998 
(151 with a 24-month time limit and 172 with a 36-month time limit), nearly one-third (100) had 
not reached the time limit. Most of the 100 who did not reach the limit had been granted an ex- 
emption, usually for medical reasons, that temporarily or permanently stopped their time-limit 
clock. As noted earlier, staff attempted to identify and screen out individuals with exemptions 
before they were randomly assigned, but some people were granted exemptions after entering 
FTP, either because the medical condition did not exist at the point of random assignment or be- 
cause staff did not know about it. Medical exemptions were particularly likely for participants 
subject to a 36-month time limit. 

• Although the number reaching the time limit has been small, almost all of 
those who reached that point had their benefits entirely canceled. 

FTP’s policies include three safeguards for people who reach the time limit: 

• Participants who comply with FTP’s mandates but encounter “extraordinary 
difficulties in obtaining employment” may receive up to two benefit exten- 
sions of up to four months each. 

• If a “compliant” participant reaches the time limit without a job, FTP promises 
to provide her with a public or private work opportunity that allows her to 
earn at least as much as the welfare payment standard (the maximum monthly 
grant for her family size), plus a $90 allowance for work expenses. 

• Even if a participant is deemed “noncompliant,” the children’s portion of her 
grant can be retained and diverted to a third-party “protective payee” (actually, 
a nonprofit agency) if it is determined that cancellation of the full grant would 
place the children at serious risk of foster care placement. 

Figure 1 shows that these special provisions have rarely been used. As of June 1998, 210 
of the 223 sample members who had reached the time limit (94 percent) had their entire grant 
canceled at that point. Four people received brief extensions (one was in the midst of the exten- 
sion in June 1998), and the children’s portion of the grant was retained in the nine remaining 
cases. Although program records indicate that 123 of the people who reached the time limit were 
not earning grant + $90 (i.e., $90 more than the payment standard) at that point, no one had been 
given a post-time-limit subsidized job. 

The main reason for the small number of extensions is that few FTP participants have re- 
quested an extension. The small number of requests may be attributable to the fact that most FTP 
workers do not discuss extensions with participants; staff speculated that many participants may 
not be aware that extensions are possible. 

The relatively small number of cases in which the children’s portion of the grant was re- 
tained is likely attributable to the tight criteria for this safeguard. The child welfare staff who 
conduct these reviews have reported that they do not attempt to predict whether children in the 
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family may end up in foster care but, rather, whether cancellation of the grant, per se, will pro- 
duce that outcome. If a participant has family nearby, for example, the review is likely to con- 
clude that these relatives could care for the children if the parent did not have the means to do so. 

The key reason why no one had been given a post-time-limit subsidized job is that a large 
majority of the people who reached the time limit without earning grant + $90 had been deemed 
noncompliant and thus ineligible for such a position (a few had been deemed compliant but re- 
portedly had other income sources when they reached the time limit or did not want a subsidized 
job). 

FTP has no written definition of compliance, but a multi-step process is used to assess 
each case approaching the time limit. Although compliance is assessed throughout a participant’s 
time in FTP, a key step occurs about six months before a case reaches the time limit, when staff 
decide whether the participant should be referred to the citizen Review Panel for a hearing. The 
panel was created to review the Department of Children and Families’ delivery of FTP services 
and the progress of participants. Participants may be sent to the Review Panel at several points 
during their time in FTP. 

FTP staff report that cases are referred to the Review Panel either because they have 
failed to comply with FTP mandates or because they are failing to make progress toward self- 
sufficiency. An analysis conducted by MDRC found that participants who are not employed six 
months before reaching the time limit are almost always referred to the panel at that point (some 
who are employed are also referred). Staff say that they refer cases to the panel both because the 
hearing may serve as a “wake-up call” and motivate the participant to try harder and because the 
panel reviews whether FTP provided the participant with sufficient services. 

Whatever the reason for the referral, virtually all of the cases referred to the Review Panel 
six months before the time limit are deemed noncompliant and subsequently are sent a letter 
from the District Administrator saying that their benefits will be canceled at the time limit 
(MDRC reviewed 49 cases referred to the panel in the second half of 1997, and all later were 
slated to receive such a letter). Participants who are deemed noncompliant are not eligible for 
post-time-limit subsidized jobs. Interviews with active Review Panel members found that the 
members viewed their primary responsibilities as (1) ensuring that FTP participants receive ade- 
quate services and (2) offering clients and staff recommendations on how they should spend their 
remaining time in the program. 

• There are clear differences in the characteristics of FTP group members 
who have reached the time limit and those who have not. 

Using data collected at the point people entered the study, MDRC compared the charac- 
teristics of people who reached the time limit by June 1998 with those of people who could have 
reached the time limit but had not yet done so. 

Not surprisingly, people who reached the time limit were more likely to have received 
welfare for a long time prior to entering FTP. For example, 33 percent of those who reached the 
limit had received benefits for five years or more compared to 19 percent of those who had not 
reached the limit. Similarly, 46 percent of those who reached the time limit had ever (prior to 
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random assignment) worked full time for six months or more for one employer compared to 67 
percent of those who did not reach the time limit. 

In terms of their demographic characteristics, people who reached the time limit were 
somewhat younger (34 percent of them were 20 to 24 years old at random assignment compared 
to 23 percent of those who did not reach the limit), were more likely to have very young children, 
and were more likely to be African American. Those who reached the limit were also much more 
likely to be living in public or subsidized housing. 

Finally, there were differences in attitudes, as expressed in a private survey administered 
at the point of random assignment. For example, those who did not reach the time limit were 
more likely to report feeling stigmatized for being on welfare. Among those who reached the 
time limit, 31 percent said they were ashamed to admit to people that they were on welfare; 43 
percent of those who did not reach the limit gave this response. These responses may also be re- 
lated to the fact that those who did not reach the limit were much more likely to report that most 
of their family and friends were not on welfare. 



VIII. FTP’s Impacts on Employment and Public Assistance Receipt 

The impact results presented in this report cover the first three years after random as- 
signment for each member of the report sample. The results focus on three statuses — whether 
sample members were working in Ul-covered jobs, whether they were receiving cash assistance 
(AFDC/TANF), and whether they were receiving Food Stamps — as well as the amount of in- 
come sample members derived from each of these three sources. The data are reported in three- 
month periods (quarters) because the earnings data are provided in that format. 

Because they are based on Florida’s administrative records and apply only to the sample 
member herself, the income measures do not capture all income that is available to families in 
the two groups. For example, sample members may have “off the books” earnings, may be living 
with other people whose income is not included in the records, or may be living or working out- 
side Florida. The data also do not provide information on sample members’ work-related ex- 
penses. A large-scale survey, currently being administered 48 months after people entered the 
study, will provide a more complete and detailed picture of family income and expenses. 

• In Year 3 of the follow-up period, FTP substantially reduced both the 
number of people receiving AFDC/TANF and the amount of public assis- 
tance sample members received. 

As shown in Table 1, FTP substantially reduced AFDC/TANF payments in Year 3 of the 
follow-up period. On average, FTP group members received $565 in AFDC/TANF during the 
year, which is $301 (35 percent) less than the average amount received by AFDC group mem- 
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Table 1 

Florida's Family Transition Program 



Summary of Three-Year Impacts 



Outcome 


FTP 

Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Percentage 

Change 


Ever employed, years 1 -3 (%) 


81.6 


77.7 


2 9 *** 


5.0 


Last quarter of year 1 


45.2 


40.8 


4.3 ** 


10.6 


Last quarter of year 2 


52.8 


44.5 


8.3 *** 


18.7 


Last quarter of year 3 


49.7 


44.2 


5.5 *** 


12.5 


Average total earnings, years 1-3 ($) 


11,442 


9,679 


1,763 *** 


18.2 


Year 1 


2,759 


2,518 


241 * 


9.6 


Year 2 


3,942 


3,281 


661 *** 


20.1 


Year 3 


4,741 


3,880 


862 *** 


22.2 


Ever received any AFDC/TANF 


payments, years 1 -3 (%) 


84.1 


83.5 


0.5 


0.6 


Last quarter of year 1 


56.6 


54.4 


2.2 


4.1 


Last quarter of year 2 


36.3 


38.5 


- 2.2 


-5.7 


Last quarter of year 3 


18.6 


27.9 


_9 3 *** 


-33.3 


Average total AFDC/TANF 


payments received, years 1 -3 (S) 


3,703 


4,147 


.444 *** 


-10.7 


Year 1 


1,981 


1,990 


-9 


-0.5 


Year 2 


1,157 


1,291 


-134 *** 


-10.4 


Year 3 


565 


866 


-301 *** 


-34.8 


Average number of months receiving 


AFDC/TANF payments, years 1-3 


16.5 


17.4 


-0.9 


-5.0 


Ever received any Food Stamp payments, 


years 1 -3 (%) 


90.5 


90.1 


0.3 


0.4 


Last quarter of year 1 


68.6 


68.3 


0.2 


0.3 


Last quarter of year 2 


55.2 


56.4 


-1.3 


- 2.2 


Last quarter of year 3 


42.6 


45.4 


- 2.8 


- 6.2 


Average total value of Food Stamp 


payments received, years 1-3 ($) 


4,938 


5,389 


-451 *** 


-8.4 


Year 1 


2,129 


2,292 


-163 *** 


-7.1 


Year 2 


1,621 


1,796 


-176 *** 


-9.8 


Year 3 


1,188 


1,301 


-112 ** 


- 8.6 


Average total income from earnings, AFDC/TANF, 


and Food Stamps, years 1-3 ($) 


20,083 


19,215 


868 * 


4.5 


Year 1 


6,869 


6,801 


69 


1.0 


Year 2 


6,719 


6,368 


351 * 


5.5 


Year 3 


6,495 


6,046 


449 ** 


7.4 


Sample size 


1,405 


1,410 







NOTES: Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TANF or Food Stamps. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the FTP and AFDC groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
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bers. The asterisks in Table 1 indicate that this difference is statistically significant. 7 (The figures 
for each group are overall averages that include people who did not receive AFDC/TANF during 
the year.) At the end of Year 3, about 19 percent of FTP group members were receiving 
AFDC/TANF compared to 28 percent of AFDC group members — a one-third reduction in the 
rate of welfare receipt. This reduction is particularly striking because the rate of AFDC/TANF 
receipt among AFDC group members was low compared with results found at a similar point in 
other studies. 

The large decrease in AFDC/TANF receipt and payments in Year 3 contrasts with the 
results for Years 1 and 2, when FTP did not reduce the number of people receiving AFDC/TANF 
(see the top panel of Figure 2). In part, this earlier result occurred because FTP’s earned income 
disregard allowed FTP group members to earn more without losing eligibility for benefits. The 
program modestly reduced average AFDC/TANF payment amounts (but not the number receiv- 
ing benefits) in Year 2, probably because FTP group members were more likely to be working, 
and thus receiving only partial welfare grants, and because they were more likely to be sanc- 
tioned for failing to comply with program rules. The emergence of large declines in 
AFDC/TANF receipt and payments in Year 3 appears to have been driven in large part by the 
fact that FTP group members began to reach the time limit around the end of Year 2. About 7 
percent of the FTP group reached the time limit before the last quarter of Year 3. 

The early results show that rates of welfare “recidivism” were fairly high for both groups: 
Among those who left welfare in Year 1 of the follow-up period, about 40 percent in each group 
returned to the rolls, at least temporarily, at some point during Year 2 or Year 3. 

Finally, FTP has reduced Food Stamp payments throughout the follow-up period, al- 
though it has not affected the number receiving Food Stamps. Both cash assistance and earnings 
are counted as income in determining Food Stamp benefit amounts. 

• FTP has increased employment and earnings throughout the follow-up 
period. The earnings gains grew larger over time. 

Table 1 shows that FTP group members earned an average of $4,741 in Year 3 compared 
to $3,880 for the AFDC group. (Again, both figures are overall averages for the entire groups, 
including people who did not work or worked only part time or part year.) The difference of 
$862 represents a 22 percent increase in average earnings. Table 1 and the bottom panel of Fig- 
ure 2 show that the program’s earnings impacts grew larger over time. 

The increase in average earnings in Year 3 was driven by two factors. First, as shown in 
Table 1, FTP group members were more likely to be working (and thus less likely to have no 
earnings). Just under 50 percent of FTP group members worked in a Ul-covered job in the last 
quarter of Year 3 compared to 44 percent of AFDC group members. Second, employed FTP 
group members earned more, on average, than did employed AFDC group members. For exam- 
ple, in the last quarter of Year 3, employed FTP group members earned $2,491, on average, 

7 If an impact estimate is statistically significant, one may conclude with some confidence that the program 
really had an effect. If an impact estimate is not statistically significant, the non-zero estimate is more likely to be 
the product of chance. 
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Figure 2 

Florida's Family Transition Program 
Average Quarterly AFDC/TANF Receipt and Average Quarterly Earnings 



Average Quarterly AFDC/TANF Receipt 




Average Quarterly Earnings 




NOTE: RA refers to the calendar quarter in which random assignment occurred. 
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compared to $2,283 for employed AFDC group members (not shown in a table). This indicates 
that employed FTP group members earned higher hourly wages, worked more hours per week, 
and/or worked more weeks in the quarter. 

Although FTP has generated increases in employment and earnings relative to the AFDC 
group, it is important to note that about half of FTP group members were not employed at the 
end of Year 3. In addition, nearly 40 percent of the FTP group members who ever worked during 
the three-year follow-up period were no longer working at the end of Year 3 (numbers not shown 
in the table). 

• FTP participants gained more in earnings than they lost in public assis- 
tance. As a result, FTP both increased participants’ average income and 
reduced their reliance on public assistance. 

When income from cash assistance, Food Stamps, and earnings are considered together, 
as in Figure 3, it becomes clear that FTP has both increased FTP group members’ average in- 
come from these sources and decreased their reliance on public assistance. In Year 3, FTP group 
members had an average of $6,495 in combined income, which was $449 (7.4 percent) more than 
the comparable figure for the AFDC group. On average, FTP group members’ derived 73 percent 
of their income from earnings in that year compared to 64 percent for the AFDC group. 8 

The income results also suggest that FTP group members may have received larger bene- 
fits from the federal Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), a refundable credit worth up to $3,656 
per year for a family with two children (in 1997). Because the size of a household’s EITC is tied 
to its earnings, and because FTP group members had higher average earnings, they probably re- 
ceived larger tax refunds. The 48-month survey will provide information on how many families 
actually claim the EITC, so that it can be factored into later results. The survey will also examine 
other sources of household income, as well as work-related expenses (for example, for child care 
and transportation). 

• FTP produced different results for different subsets of the welfare popu- 
lation. 

Figure 4 shows results for four subgroups of the report sample defined by sample mem- 
bers’ educational attainment and recent work history at the point they entered the program; these 
characteristics are presumed to affect an individual’s job readiness. As shown in the upper-left 
panel, FTP generated substantial increases in earnings and total income for those who had both a 
high school diploma or GED and recent work experience at enrollment (about one-third of all 
participants). On average, FTP group members in this subgroup had $939 more in combined in- 
come from public assistance and earnings in Year 3 than their AFDC group counterparts. There 
were also significant income and earnings gains for those with a high school diploma or GED 
and no recent work history (shown in the lower-left panel). 

Although the bars in Figure 3 for both groups are getting smaller over time, it is not necessarily true that peo- 
ple’s income is dropping. This trend reflects the fact that a growing percentage of people have no income from any 
source recorded in the administrative records. These people may be living or working outside Florida, working off 
the books, or living with a partner or relatives. 
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Income 



Figure 3 

Florida's Family Transition Program 
Composition of Income, by Year 




Group Group 

Year 1 



Group Group 

Year 2 



Group Group 

Year 3 
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Earnings 




Food Stamp payments 




AFDC/TANF payments 
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Figure 4 

Florida's Family Transition Program 
Composition of Income, by Year and Job-Readiness Subgroups 
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In contrast, FTP did not significantly increase earnings or income for those without a high 
school diploma (or GED). Those with no diploma and no recent work experience - nearly one- 
fourth of all participants - lost more in public assistance than they gained in earnings. In fact, for 
reasons that are not entirely clear, FTP group members in this subgroup had significantly less 
income than their AFDC group counterparts, even in Years 1 and 2 of the follow-up period, be- 
fore people started reaching the time limit. 

Although the results for the no diploma/no work experience subgroup are suggestive, two 
key issues remain unresolved. First, a large part of the income loss can be attributed to the fact 
that FTP group members in this subgroup were more likely than AFDC group members to have 
no income from any of the three sources covered by the administrative records. This raises the 
possibility that FTP group members in the subgroup may be more likely to be living outside 
Florida, or to be relying on income from others. The 48-month survey will provide a more com- 
plete picture of household income. Second, longer follow-up is needed to see what happens to 
the income situation in Year 4: About two-thirds of the FTP group members in this subgroup 
have a 36-month time limit, and many of them reached the time limit around the end of Year 3. 

Figure 5 shows results for two subgroups defined by characteristics associated with the 
type of time limit sample members were most likely to be assigned. It illustrates income results 
for those with characteristics that would most likely lead to a 24-month time limit, and those 
with characteristics that that would most likely lead to a 36-month time limit. Because it was 
necessary to create the subgroups using a different source of data than the one used by staff to 
assign time limits to FTP group members (because such data are not available for the AFDC 
group), the subgroups do not coincide exactly with people’s actual time limits. 9 This means the 
results are only an approximation of FTP’s impacts for people assigned to each time limit. 10 

The Year 3 results for the 24-month group (shown in the top panel of Figure 5) are par- 
ticularly important because they refer to a period after some members of that group had reached 
the time limit. As Figure 5 shows, FTP increased average earnings for the 24-month group as a 
whole enough to offset a substantial reduction in AFDC/TANF and Food Stamp benefits, but not 



Specifically, the data used to create the groups were drawn from the Background Information Form (BIF), 
which was completed for each sample member just before she or he was randomly assigned. The BIF includes data 
on all of the criteria that staff later used to assign time limits to FTP group members, but the BIF data are self- 
reported, and thus more subject to error. For example, the BIF included an item that asked whether the sample 
member had received AFDC for 36 of the previous 60 months. People who answered “no” were usually assigned to 
the 24-month subgroup by MDRC (if they did not meet any of the other criteria for a 36-month time limit). How- 
ever, it appears that, when staff later researched these clients’ AFDC histories, it was discovered that some of them 
had, in fact, received AFDC for 36 of the previous 60 months. These individuals were thus assigned a 36-month 
time limit by FTP. Overall, about 19 percent of the FTP group members in the 24-month time-limit subgroup were 
actually assigned a 36-month time limit. Similarly, 33 percent of the FTP group members in the 36-month time- 
limit subgroup actually had a 24-month time limit. 

I0 MDRC has tested several possible formulas for creating these subgroups, and has found that the impact results 
are somewhat sensitive to the definition used. In fact, the definition used in this report is slightly different from the 
one used in prior FTP reports. Thus, the results reported here for Years 1 and 2 for these subgroups differ from 
those presented in prior reports. 
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Florida's Family Transition Program 

Composition of Income, by Year and AFDC/TANF Time-Limit Subgroups 
Sample Members Meeting Criteria for a 24-Month Time Limit 




FTP AFDC 

Group Group 

Year 1 



FTP AFDC 

Group Group 

Year 2 



FTP AFDC 

Group Group 

Year 3 



Sample Members Meeting Criteria for a 36-Month Time Limit 




Group Group Group Group Group Group 

Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 

I I Earnings Food Stamp payments AFDC/TANF payments 

NOTES: Sample members were likely to be assigned a 36-month time limit for the purpose of this analysis if 
they received AFDC/TANF for 36 of the 60 months prior to enrollment in FTP, or received AFDC for five or 
more years on their own or their spouse's AFDC case, or were under 24 years old and did not have a high school 
diploma or GED, or were under 24 years old and had worked fewer than three months in the year prior to 
enrollment in FTP. Otherwise, sample members were likely to be assigned a 24-month time limit. 
















enough to increase average combined income from earnings and welfare. In essence, FTP re- 
duced reliance on public assistance for this group, but it did not affect combined income much. It 
will be important to see whether the results for the full report sample begin to follow this pattern 
in Year 4, when a greater number of FTP group members will have reached the time limit. 

It is important to note that each of the time-limit subgroups includes people in all four of 
the job-readiness subgroups discussed earlier. This is because the criteria used by MDRC to de- 
fine the job-readiness subgroups (educational attainment and recent work experience) are not the 
same as the criteria that were used by FTP to assign the time limits." For example, among those 
in the 24-month time-limit subgroup, 41 percent had both a high school diploma and recent work 
experience at enrollment, 31 percent had a diploma but no work experience, 12 percent had no 
diploma but did have work experience, and 17 percent had neither a diploma nor recent work ex- 
perience. Thus, one would not necessarily expect the results for the 24-month subgroup to coin- 
cide with the results for any of the job-readiness groups. 



IX. Early Findings from Post-Time-Limit Follow-Up Studies 

The results presented in the previous section show that, on average, the FTP group had 
higher income than the AFDC group in Year 3. However, a great deal of attention has focused on 
one subset of the FTP group: The families who reached the time limit and had their benefits can- 
celed. As noted earlier, these families represent a small fraction of the FTP group because most 
participants left welfare before reaching the time limit. 

MDRC examined in two ways the post-time-limit status of families who reached the 
limit. First, administrative records were used to assess sample members’ income from 
AFDC/TANF, Food Stamps, and Ul-covered earnings in the quarter preceding benefit termina- 
tion, the quarter of termination, and the quarter following termination. 

Second, MDRC is conducting follow-up interviews with a small but representative group 
of FTP participants who reached the time limit. Sample members for this study are interviewed 
around the time their benefits expire (the “end-of-time-limit interview”) and then six, 12, and 18 
months later. At this point, results are available from end-of-time-limit interviews and six-month 
follow-up interviews. Both of these studies examine changes in participants’ income over time, 
rather than comparing their income with comparable members of the AFDC group; thus, it is not 
possible to attribute any changes in income or well-being to the fact that their welfare grants 
were canceled. 

Although it is far too early to draw any final conclusions, several findings are emerging 
from these two substudies. 



"For example, according to FTP rules, a participant with no diploma and no recent work history would have 
been assigned a 24-month time limit if she was at least 24 years old and had not received AFDC for 36 of the 60 
months prior to enrollment. 
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• On average, individuals who reached the time limit had less income sev- 
eral months after benefit termination than they did during their last 
months on welfare. 

For example, the administrative data show that sample members who reached the time 
limit had, on average, $2,098 in combined income from AFDC/TANF, Food Stamps, and earn- 
ings in the quarter prior to termination and $1,672 in the quarter following termination. Sample 
members had higher average earnings in the quarter following termination, but this increase was 
more than offset by the loss of public assistance income. It is particularly notable that a number 
of people stopped receiving Food Stamps after the time limit even though they were not em- 
ployed. These people may have incorrectly believed that the time limit applied to their Food 
Stamp benefits, and may have failed to take the steps necessary to keep their Food Stamp case 
open. They also may have left the state or moved in with family. 

The overall income figures mask the fact that some families gained income after the time 
limit while a greater number lost income. Many of those who lost income were employed when 
they reached the time limit; FTP’s earned income disregard had allowed them to continue re- 
ceiving benefits. At the time limit, they lost their supplemental welfare check. It is worth noting 
that, despite the income decline, many families appeared to have more income after the time 
limit than a nonworking family would receive from AFDC/TANF and Food Stamps — although 
their expenses for child care, transportation, and other items may also have been higher. 

Despite the overall income loss, the available data show little evidence that families were 
more likely to experience severe material hardship after the time limit than they had experienced 
before. This does not mean families were not experiencing hardship — Florida’s relatively low 
cash assistance grants leave people far below the poverty line — but it does not appear that seri- 
ous problems such as homelessness or hunger were more prevalent after the time limit. However, 
longer follow-up is needed to understand whether respondents’ short-term coping strategies can 
be maintained over time. 

It may seem contradictory that participants experienced a drop in income after the time 
limit, while the FTP group as whole had higher income than the AFDC group in Year 3. This 
pattern occurred in part because the sample members who reached the time limit accounted for a 
very small proportion of the full FTP group and because FTP’s earned income disregard had al- 
lowed some of them to supplement their income before reaching the time limit. It also suggests 
that the income losses for these individuals were more than offset by income gains for those who 
did not reach the time limit. 

• There was not much change in people’s employment status in the imme- 
diate post-time-limit period, but employment status, per se, is not neces- 
sarily an accurate measure of well-being. 

Of the 57 people in the post-time-limit study who completed both an end-of-time-limit 
and a six-month follow-up interview, 24 were employed in the final month on welfare, and 28 
were employed six months later. Among the 30 respondents with a 36-month time limit, 10 were 
working in their last benefit month, and the same number were employed six months after termi- 
nation. However, a respondent’s employment status per se is not necessarily a clear indicator of 
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her financial well-being. Some respondents who were not working were living with a partner or 
parent who was at least partly supporting them. In contrast, some who were employed were 
earning low wages and struggling to make ends meet. A key factor affecting respondents’ well- 
being was their housing expenses; those who lived in public or subsidized housing paid little or 
no rent when their income was very low. 



X. How Widely Applicable Are These Results ? 

In drawing conclusions from these results, it is important to consider the extent to which 
FTP is likely to reflect the experiences of similar programs elsewhere. 

Owing to a variety of factors that were discussed earlier, these results probably represent 
a conservative estimate of FTP’s potential impacts. First, the analysis focuses on people who 
entered FTP during its start-up period, when some of the program’s services were not yet in 
place and when its time-limit message was likely weakest (because participants may have been 
uncertain about whether the time limit would really be enforced). Second, some members of the 
AFDC group believed they were subject to a time limit, diminishing the “treatment difference” 
between the groups. Third, the study cannot assess whether FTP has reduced the number of peo- 
ple who decided to apply for welfare; this may be an important part of the program’s overall im- 
pact. Fourth, perhaps driven by the strong labor market and a new overall “message” about wel- 
fare, AFDC group members have exited from welfare at an unusually rapid pace, leaving little 
room for FTP to generate reductions in welfare receipt rates. 

At the same time, the results may represent an optimistic assessment of time-limit pro- 
grams in general, because FTP has been implemented under favorable circumstances. FTP is a 
pilot program that has offered an unusually intensive and expensive set of services and supports 
and has operated in an area with a strong labor market, far from any large cities. Moreover, be- 
cause clients who were initially exempt from FTP did not enter the research sample, the study 
may not include some of the least employable members of the county’s welfare caseload. A time- 
limit program operating in a large city with a more disadvantaged caseload and fewer services 
might produce different results. 

FTP’s status as a pilot project, operating outside large cities, may have affected it in other 
ways as well. It is worth noting that the early experiences with the WAGES time limit in Dade 
County (Miami) have been quite different from the FTP experiences described in this report. As 
in FTP, very few WAGES participants reached the time limit quickly in Dade County. However, 
almost all of those who reached the limit were granted extensions. 



XI. Broader Implications 

Although the story of FTP’s impacts and cost effectiveness is not yet complete, the re- 
sults to date suggest several general lessons and conclusions. Many of these are contrary to the 
initial predictions about how time limits would play out in practice. 



FTP’s results suggest that welfare time limits, at least as implemented in FTP, do 
not spur many welfare recipients to leave assistance faster in order to “bank” their avail- 
able months; nonetheless, few recipients have reached the time limit. The fact that FTP did 
not reduce the rate of welfare receipt until people started reaching the time limit suggests that 
few people left welfare more quickly in order to save their scarce months of assistance. 

This point needs to be qualified because one would normally expect an earned income 
disregard such as the one implemented in FTP to increase welfare receipt, at least in the short 
term, because some people who would have gone to work anyway are allowed to continue re- 
ceiving benefits. FTP did not cause such an overall increase, which suggests that some other 
feature of the program — perhaps the time limit — may have spurred some people to leave wel- 
fare faster, offsetting the disregard’s tendency to keep others on the rolls longer. In addition, as 
discussed earlier, while the time limit was vigorously communicated to recipients, staff did not 
necessarily urge them to respond by leaving welfare quickly. A time limit that was “marketed” in 
a different way might have produced different results. 

That said, it seems clear that FTP did not induce many people to bank their months. Ini- 
tially, this would have seemed like an ominous result, because numerous projections showed that 
a large fraction of welfare recipients would reach time limits unless the limits themselves 
changed welfare dynamics. In fact, however, only a small proportion of FTP participants have 
reached their time limit. This is partly attributable to the design of FTP’s time limit — those with 
more barriers to employment have a longer time limit — but it also reflects the fact that both 
FTP and AFDC group members are leaving welfare quite rapidly. Thus, while FTP has failed to 
reduce the number of people who reached the time limit, the number itself has been small. 
Longer follow-up is needed to determine how many people reach the limit after leaving welfare 
and returning. 



The FTP experience highlights some of the challenges involved in administering 
time-limit safeguards that rely on subjective criteria such as “diligence” or “compliance.” 

FTP has chosen not to create written definitions of these terms; a multi-step review process seeks 
to ensure that the policies will be applied consistently and equitably. It is not clear that this proc- 
ess would be feasible in a larger jurisdiction. And yet, without a careful process, ambiguous defi- 
nitions might place tremendous discretion in the hands of line workers, making it difficult to ad- 
minister the safeguards fairly and equitably. 



So far, very few FTP participants who were deemed “compliant” have reached the time 
limit without jobs. Although the program has certainly achieved a high success rate, several ca- 
veats are needed. First, as noted earlier, the FTP group may not include some of the least em- 
ployable recipients in Escambia County’s welfare caseload. Second, it appears that some partici- 
pants who staff believed were “compliant but not progressing” were ultimately deemed by the 
review process to be “noncompliant.” Third, while it seems clear that most of the participants 
who were deemed noncompliant missed many scheduled activities, it is important to note that, 
relative to most welfare-to-work programs, FTP imposes an unusually demanding set of re- 
quirements and closely monitors participation. Fourth, interviews with staff suggest that some of 
the “noncompliant” clients had serious personal or family problems that did not qualify them for 
an exemption but that nonetheless may have made it difficult for them to comply with all pro- 
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gram requirements. FTP staff make diligent efforts to identify such problems but cannot always 
solve them. In some cases, there may be a fine line between unwillingness to comply and inabil- 
ity to comply. 

The FTP experience focuses attention on special issues concerning people who reach 
time limits employed. A substantial fraction of those who reached FTP’s time limit were 
“compliant” clients who were earning above the welfare payment standard; FTP s earned income 
disregard allowed them to continuing receiving welfare while working (and, thus, caused them to 
reach the time limit faster). These participants are seen as success stories, not in need of exten- 
sions or other safeguards. In fact, although FTP understandably focuses on participants’ status at 
the point they reach the time limit, previous research suggests that at least some of these people 
will later lose their jobs. 

FTP’s results may help to shed light on the causes of the overall decline in welfare 
caseloads in the past few years. There is a lively debate about the extent to which the recent 
decline in welfare caseloads has been driven by welfare reform policies versus the strong econ- 
omy or other external factors. The results in this report show that FTP generated little or no re- 
duction in AFDC receipt rates during Years 1 and 2 of the study period, when Escambia 
County’s overall welfare caseload was dropping dramatically. This suggests that, to a large ex- 
tent, the caseload decline is not attributable to FTP. 

However, two important caveats are needed. First, as noted earlier, part of the caseload 
decline was likely driven by a reduction in the welfare application rate, and FTP may have af- 
fected that rate in ways that the study cannot measure. Second, while it appears that most mem- 
bers of the AFDC group understood that they were not subject to FTP’s policies, it seems likely 
that they may have been affected by “welfare reform” in a broader sense. For example, the in- 
tense discussion about FTP and other welfare reforms at the local, state, and national levels may 
have convinced some of these individuals that the future of welfare was more uncertain, which 
may have spurred them to find jobs and leave assistance. This broader impact is also not captured 
in the study. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



The Family Transition Program (FTP) is a welfare reform pilot project that began oper- 
ating in 1994 in Escambia County, Florida — a mid-sized county that includes the City of Pen- 
sacola.' FTP was one of the first welfare reform initiatives in the nation to impose a time limit on 
the receipt of cash assistance. It includes an array of services, mandates, and financial work in- 
centives designed to help welfare recipients prepare for, find, and hold jobs. FTP was imple- 
mented more than two years before the passage of the 1996 federal Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA, P.L. 104-193), and it anticipated several ele- 
ments of the new federal law. FTP also served as a model for Florida’s statewide welfare reform, 
known as Work and Gain Economic Self-Sufficiency (WAGES), which was implemented in late 
1996. Thus, FTP provides important lessons on the implementation and potential effects of more 
recent welfare reform initiatives in Florida and elsewhere in the U.S. 

In 1994, the Florida Department of Children and Families (formerly the Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services) — the agency that administers FTP — contracted with the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) to conduct a multifaceted six-year 
evaluation of the program’s effectiveness. MDRC is a nonprofit organization with more than two 
decades of experience designing and evaluating social policy initiatives. 

This is the fourth report in the FTP evaluation. The first, completed in 1995, described 
FTP’s early implementation. 2 The second and third reports, released in 1997 and 1998, updated 
the implementation story; provided the first evidence on how FTP was affecting patterns of em- 
ployment, earnings, and welfare receipt; and described the process that occurred when the first 
participants reached FTP’s time limit on welfare benefits. 3 The third report also included the first 
information on families’ experiences after reaching the time limit. This report will continue to 
develop the story set forth in the previous reports. It includes a number of new, in-depth analyses 
and covers a longer follow-up period (3 years), providing the most complete representation of the 
effect of FTP to date. 



I. FTP’s Policy Significance 

The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act, signed by Presi- 
dent Clinton in August 1996, made major changes in the structure and funding of programs tar- 
geted to low-income families and individuals. There were particularly dramatic changes in Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), formerly the primary cash assistance program for 
needy families with children, which was replaced by the Temporary Assistance for Needy Fami- 



'A second pilot county, Alachua, operated a voluntary version of FTP. That pilot has been discontinued. 
2 Bloom, 1995. 

3 Bloom, Farrell, Kemple, and Verma, 1998; Bloom, Kemple, and Rogers-Dillon, 1997. 
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lies (TANF) block grant. TANF gives states broad new flexibility to design welfare programs, 
but it also restricts states from using federal block grant funds for several groups, including most 
families who receive assistance for more than 60 cumulative months. 4 

Although the new welfare act has fundamentally changed the structure and funding of 
cash assistance for needy families, many of the specific policies that the law encourages states to 
adopt were already being implemented under waivers of federal AFDC rules that had been 
granted to 43 states prior to the bill’s passage. For example, more than 30 states had received 
waivers to implement some form of time limit on welfare receipt in at least part of the state. 5 

Florida s Family Transition Program is one of the most significant initiatives imple- 
mented under waivers because it was one of the first to include a time limit on welfare benefits. 
In fact, Escambia County was the first place in the United States where single-parent welfare re- 
cipients reached a time limit and had their benefits canceled. (The first recipients reached the 
limit in early 1996.) 



Because time limits are still a relatively new policy, information about how they have 
been implemented or how they have affected welfare recipients, their families, or government 
budgets is only beginning to be known. Proponents contend that time limits will motivate recipi- 
ents and the welfare system to focus on self-sufficiency and that curtailing long-term welfare re- 
ceipt will help alleviate a range of social problems. Critics argue that many welfare recipients 
have limited skills and other disadvantages that will make it difficult for them to support their 
families over the long term without assistance. Thus, they argue, imposing time limits will 
eventually harm many vulnerable families with children. The FTP evaluation — which uses a 
rigorous research design and a diverse set of data sources — is providing important early infor- 
mation about the implementation and impacts of this key change in welfare policy. 

At the same time, it is important to note that FTP’s time limit has been implemented un- 
der somewhat favorable conditions. Although Escambia County has a diverse welfare population 
and includes a mid-sized city, the county is far from any major metropolitan areas, and the local 
unemployment rate has been at or below the state and national averages during FTP’s imple- 
mentation period. Nationally, a large proportion of long-term welfare recipients reside in large 
cities, in neighborhoods where employment opportunities may be scarce. 

In addition, the State of Florida has committed substantial resources to FTP, allowing the 
program to offer a rich array of services and supports to its participants. Even during its start-up 
period, when many of FTP s enhanced features were not fully in place, the program’s staffing 
and service levels were unusually generous. Indeed, budget constraints have made it impossible 
to replicate many of FTP’s enriched features in the statewide WAGES program. 



'States are permitted to exempt up to 20 percent of the caseload from this provision. 

5 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1997. 
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II. The Family Transition Program ancLIts Evalua tion 

The Family Transition Program was created by the Family Transition Act, passed by the 
Florida legislature in April 1993. The program began operating in February 1994 under waivers 
of federal welfare rules. (These waivers are no longer needed because FTP’s provisions are per- 
mitted under the 1996 federal welfare law.) 

A. The Kev Elements of FTP 

Although FTP’s time limit is its best-known feature, the program is in fact a multifaceted 
reform; the time limit is embedded in a broad set of services, requirements, and financial incen- 
tives designed to help recipients find jobs and become self-sufficient. The major components of 
FTP include: 

• Time limit. Under FTP, most recipients are limited to 24 months of cash as- 
sistance receipt in any 60-month period. 6 Certain groups of particularly disad- 
vantaged recipients are limited to 36 months of receipt in any 72-month 
period. (The clock starts when a recipient enrolls in FTP; months of receipt of 
assistance prior to that point do not count.) Cash benefits are terminated at the 
time limit. 7 However, the policy stipulates that recipients who cooperate with 
FTP but, despite diligent efforts, are unable to find a job by the time they 
reach the time limit should be given a public or private work opportunity that 
allows them to earn at least as much as the standard welfare grant for their 
family size (plus an allowance for work expenses). 8 In addition, recipients are 
potentially able to receive up to two 4-month extensions of the time limit un- 
der certain circumstances. Finally, if it is determined that canceling a family s 
entire cash grant would put the children at substantial risk of being placed in 
emergency shelter care or foster care, the children’s portion of the grant is re- 
tained and diverted to a “protective payee” who administers the grant on be- 
half of the children. 

• Financial work incentives. Under the traditional AFDC program, 9 recipients 
who found jobs had their grants reduced by $1 for each dollar they earned af- 



6 The term “cash assistance” in this report refers to the benefits previously provided under AFDC and currently 
provided under TANF. The term does not refer to other public assistance programs, such as Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI), that also provide cash benefits. 

’Eligibility for noncash benefits (for example, Food Stamps) is not affected by the time limit. 

This feature was initially required as a condition of Florida’s federal waivers and has been continued even 
though waivers are no longer necessary to operate FTP. The standard grant for a family of three is $303 per month, 
and the standard work expense allowance is $90. Thus, a “compliant” participant with this family size would be 
ensured of an opportunity to earn at least $393 per month (slightly less than 1 8 hours a week of work at the current 
minimum wage). 

9 This report uses the term “traditional AFDC” to describe the rules that were in place in Escambia County prior 
to the implementation of FTP. These rules also applied in the rest of the state (except for the other FTP pilot coun- 
ties) until the implementation of Florida’s welfare reform, WAGES, in October 1996, and still apply to the AFDC 
group for the FTP evaluation (discussed below). 
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ter the first four months of work (after some allowances for work expenses). 10 
Many believed that these rules created a disincentive to work and made it dif- 
ficult for recipients to make a successful transition into the work force. Under 
FTP, the first $200 plus one-half of any remaining earnings is disregarded 
(that is, not counted) in calculating a family’s monthly grant. Known as an 
earned income disregard, this rule allows a greater proportion of working 
families to retain at least a partial welfare grant to supplement their earnings; 
the disregard applies for as long as the family receives cash assistance. Figure 
1.1 and Table 1.1 give examples of how FTP’s earned income disregard af- 
fects working recipients. In addition to the enhanced earnings disregard, FTP 
allows families to accumulate more assets and to own more valuable automo- 
biles (relative to traditional AFDC rules) without losing eligibility for assis- 
tance." Finally, FTP participants receive subsidized transitional child care for 
two years after they leave welfare for work, as opposed to the one year pro- 
vided under prior rules. 12 

• Enhanced services and requirements. FTP participants can receive a variety 
of services designed to help them prepare for and find employment. Most no- 
tably, participants receive intensive case management provided by workers 
with small caseloads. Each caseworker is assigned only 30-40 cases on aver- 
age, allowing more personalized contact and increased follow-up for each cli- 
ent. Clients also receive enhanced employment and training services (most 
FTP clients are required to participate in such activities for a minimum of 30 
hours per week), including job-readiness workshops, skill development 
classes, and transitional job development services. Finally, clients are eligible 
for a wealth of supplemental services, including social and health services, 
child care, transportation, and other support services. Many of FTP’s services 
are co-located in the FTP program offices (known as service centers) to make 
them more accessible to participants. 

• Parental responsibility mandates. Under FTP rules, parents with schoolage 
children are required to ensure that their children are attending school regu- 
larly and to speak with their children’s teachers at least once each grading pe- 
riod. New applicants for welfare with preschool children are required to 



Specifically, during the first four months of employment, the first $120 plus one-third of any remaining earn- 
ings was disregarded (that is, not counted) in calculating the AFDC grant amount. In the fifth through the twelfth 
months, only the first $120 was disregarded. After month 12, only the first $90 was disregarded. In addition, child 
care expenses (up to a specific limit) could be disregarded. PRWORA eliminated these federal rules for counting 
earnings; thus, states no longer need waivers to expand (or reduce) earned income disregards. 

"Under traditional AFDC, recipients were limited to $1,000 in assets, and there was a $1,500 exemption for a 
vehicle. Under FTP, the asset limit is $5,000, and the vehicle exclusion limit is $8, 1 50. 

l2 Under the Family Support Act of 1988, states were required to provide transitional child care assistance and 
transitional Medicaid coverage for one year after recipients left welfare for work. FTP extended transitional child 
care for a second year. PRWORA ended the transitional child care requirement, although states may choose to con- 
tinue this policy. 
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Figure 1.1 

Florida's Family Transition Program 

Monthly Family Income at Selected Levels of Employment for a Single Parent 
with Two Children Under FTP and Traditional AFDC Rules 




AFDC AFDC AFDC 

Parent with No Earned Income Parent Working 20 Hours per Parent Working 30 Hours per 

Week at $5.15 per Hour Week at $5.15 per Hour 

Net earnings □ Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) Cash assistance m Food Stamps 

SOURCES: U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, The 1996 Green Book: Background 
Material and Data on Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and Means (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1996), p. 446; Family Transition Program policy manual. 

NOTES: The calculations use rules that were in effect in 1995. Monthly net earnings are based on the parent's 
income from employment minus any applicable payroll taxes (federal Medicaid and Social Security deductions). 
Florida does not have a state income tax. 

The Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) amount reflects 1/12 of the total annual credit, although most families 
receive the credit in an annual lump sum. 

The AFDC grant calculation disregards $120 of gross earnings, in accordance with AFDC rules for the fifth to 
twelfth month of employment. The FTP grant calculation disregards $200 of gross earnings and half of the 
remainder. Both calculations assume no unreimbursed child care costs or child support collections. 

The Food Stamp calculation disregards 70 percent of net income. Net income includes the AFDC grant but 
excludes 20 percent of gross earnings, a $134 standard deduction, and up to $231 of excess shelter expenses. This 
calculation assumes a monthly rental expense of $319. 
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provide proof that their children have begun to receive the standard series of 
immunizations. Parents who fail to meet these requirements — as well as 
those who do not comply with the employment and training participation 
mandates described above — face sanctions (that is, their grants are canceled 
or reduced). 13 

FTP’s enhanced services and incentives involve a substantial upfront investment. The 
program’s designers hoped that this initial investment would be recouped when recipients moved 
off welfare and into jobs. 

B. The FTP Evaluation 

The FTP evaluation began in early 1994 and is scheduled to end in 2000. The evaluation 
was initially required as a condition of the federal waivers that allowed Florida to implement 
FTP. (The state has elected to continue the evaluation even though it is no longer required to do 
so under the 1996 federal welfare law.) The study is funded by the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services (DHHS), the State of Florida, and the Ford Foundation. 

1. Components of the study. The FTP evaluation includes three major components: 

• Implementation analysis. This part of the study examines how FTP operates. 

Data on a program’s implementation can be critical to interpreting its impacts 
and to identifying practices that are associated with success. 

• Impact analysis. This part of the study assesses whether FTP generates 
changes in participants’ employment, earnings, welfare receipt, family in- 
come, and other outcomes, relative to the APDC system it replaced. 

• Benefit-cost analysis. This analysis uses data from the impact analysis and 
from fiscal records to compare the financial benefits and costs of FTP for both 
taxpayers and individuals subject to the program. 

This report focuses on the first two components of the study; results from the benefit-cost 
analysis will be included in the final report, scheduled for 2000. The specific data sources used in 
preparing this report are described later in this chapter. 

2. Research design for the impact analysis. Welfare recipients frequently find jobs 
and leave the welfare rolls with or without the assistance of special programs or policies. Thus, in 
assessing the effectiveness of a program such as FTP , it is critical to separate outcomes that are 
attributable to the new program from those that would have occurred anyway. The FTP evalua- 
tion uses a random assignment research design to address this task. For purposes of the study, 
welfare applicants and recipients who met the criteria for FTP (discussed below) were assigned, 
at random, to one of two groups: 



l3 Beginning in June 1997, FTP adopted new sanctioning rules that involve eliminating — rather than reducing 
— the welfare grant in response to noncompliance. The effect of these rules will be discussed in later sections of 
this report. 
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• The FTP group, whose members are eligible for FTP’s services and subject 
to its mandates, including the time limit; or 

• The AFDC group, whose members are subject to the welfare rules that ex- 
isted before FTP was implemented — which include, for many recipients, a 
requirement to participate in employment and training activities. 14 

The members of these two groups will be tracked during a follow-up period lasting sev- 
eral years and will be compared on a number of measures, including their employment and wel- 
fare receipt patterns, family income, and others. Because the two groups were created through a 
random process, there were no systematic differences between the groups’ members when they 
entered the study. In addition, both groups are experiencing the same general economic and so- 
cial conditions during the study period. Thus, any differences — or impacts — that emerge dur- 
ing the follow-up period can be reliably attributed to FTP. Although this methodology has some 
limitations — for example, it cannot assess whether FTP is affecting the number of people who 
apply for welfare in the first place — random assignment is generally seen as the most reliable 
way to determine what difference, if any, a program makes. 15 

Although the WAGES program has replaced AFDC statewide in Florida, both FTP and 
traditional AFDC are continuing to operate in Escambia County until the end of the evaluation’s 
follow-up period. This situation has presented Escambia County staff with the challenging task 
of operating three different welfare programs simultaneously. (Since October 1996, new appli- 
cants for welfare who had not already been assigned to the FTP group or the AFDC group have 
been placed into WAGES.) As discussed further in Chapter 2, the implementation of WAGES 
has also made it more difficult for staff to ensure that members of the AFDC group understand 
the rules that apply only to them, and to ensure that the WAGES message is not affecting the 
AFDC group’s choices about employment and welfare receipt. 

3. The random assignment process. The process of assigning people to the FTP 
and AFDC groups began in May 1994 and ended in October 1996. Beginning in May 1994, all 
applicants for cash assistance who met FTP’s eligibility criteria were randomly assigned either to 
FTP or to the traditional AFDC program at the time they applied. People who were already re- 
ceiving assistance when FTP began were phased in over time; they were randomly assigned 
when they appeared for semiannual recertification interviews. 16 



M In earl y reports in this study, the FTP group was referred to as the “program group,” and the AFDC group was 
called the “control group.” 

l5 The study can only assess differences that emerge after people are randomly assigned to the FTP and AFDC 
groups. Because the random assignment occurs when people apply for welfare, there is no way to determine 
whether the program has affected the number of people who take this step. However, because random assignment 
occurs early in the application process, it can determine whether FTP is affecting the number of applicants who 
complete their application and begin receiving benefits. 

' 6 In order t0 control flow of people into FTP, only a portion of those showing up for recertification went 
through the random assignment process initially; the rest remained subject to traditional AFDC rules. Specifically, from 
May to August 1994, 30 percent of those appearing for recertification were randomly assigned. Beginning in August, 
one-half of those showing up for recertification were randomly assigned, and, beginning in December, all recipients 
went through the process. The pace of random assignment was then slowed from March to November 1995. 
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Figure 1 .2 illustrates the random assignment process. Whether it occurred at application 
or recertification, the process began with screening: Staff went through a checklist to determine 
whether the applicant or recipient met any of the criteria for an exemption from FTP. The fol- 
lowing groups were exempted upfront from the random assignment process. 

• Incapacitated or disabled adults; 

• Individuals under 18 years old who were attending school or working 30 
hours or more per week; 

• Adults caring full time for disabled dependents; 

• Parents caring for children six months old or younger; 17 

• Recipients 62 years old or older; and 

• Caretaker relatives whose needs are not included in the grant. 

If there was no exemption, staff gave a brief description of FTP and the evaluation and, 
through a brief interview with the applicant or recipient, completed a one-page sheet called the 
Background Information Form (BIF). The BIF included identifying information (name, Social 
Security number, etc.), demographic information (age, ethnic group, gender, number and ages of 
children, etc.), and data on the individual’s work and welfare history. After the BIF was com- 
pleted, staff asked the individual to fill out a brief, confidential questionnaire called the Private 
Opinion Survey (POS), which solicited information about her 18 attitudes toward work, welfare, 
education and training, and other issues. 19 Data from the BIF and POS are presented later in this 
chapter and in Appendix A. 

Once these forms were complete, FTP staff members placed a phone call to MDRC and 
read a few items from the BIF to an MDRC clerk. Using this information, individuals were ran- 
domly assigned to either the FTP or the AFDC group by a computer program on site at MDRC. 
Those individuals assigned to the AFDC group continued their application or recertification with 
staff from the traditional AFDC program; FTP group members were enrolled into FTP. 

A few aspects of this process are worth noting. Most significantly, because of the up-front 
screening process discussed above, a segment of Escambia’s welfare caseload was not included 
in the FTP study. 20 These individuals, diverted from the FTP program (although not diverted 
from receiving welfare), were not tracked or followed by this study; thus, the results presented 
here may not provide information on the impact of FTP for a hard-to-employ segment of the 
population. 



’’This exemption applies only to children conceived before the mother entered FTP. A recipient screened out 
initially for this reason, however, would likely be randomly assigned at a later recertification appointment. 

l8 Feminine singular pronouns are used in this report because a large majority of participants in FTP are women. 
I9 A third form was used to collect contact information for a later survey. 

20 Because precise records were not kept of the individuals who were diverted from FTP in the pre-screening 
process, it is impossible to determine the size or characteristics of this population at this point. 
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Figure 1.2 

Florida's Family Transition Program 
The Random Assignment Process 




NOTE: “The following individuals may have been exempted from FTP before random assignment: incapacitated or disabled 
adults, individuals under 18 years old who were attending school or working 30 hours or more per week; adults caring full 
time for disabled dependents; parents caring for children six months old or younger; recipients 62 years old or older; and 
caretaker relatives whose needs are not included in the grant. 
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Second, welfare applicants were randomly assigned early in the application process, be- 
fore staff knew whether the application would be approved or denied. Thus, as discussed later, 
around 16 percent of the people in each research group never received cash assistance during the 
follow-up period, either because they did not follow through with their application or because 
they were found to be ineligible for benefits. Because people’s behavior may be affected by FTP 
from the time they first hear about the program, conducting random assignment at this early 
point gives the study a better chance to measure the program’s full impact; for example, FTP 
may alter the proportion of people who complete their application and actually start to receive 
benefits. At the same time, the early point of random assignment means that a sizable proportion 
of FTP group members had only very limited contact with the program. 

Finally, although staff screened out people who were exempt from FTP prior to random 
assignment, there have been instances when members of the FTP group have been exempted af- 
ter random assignment. FTP group members can be granted exemptions for disability or inca- 
pacitation at any point within their time limit by submitting a physician’s document that indicates 
that they are unable to work or participate in FTP activities for at least 30 days. Some enrollees 
are given only temporary exemptions — based on the doctor’s written advice — but long-term 
exemptions have also been provided. When this occurs, the individual s time-limit clock is 
stopped (that is, while the exemption applies, months of cash assistance receipt do not count to- 
ward the time limit). Post-random assignment exemptions may occur because an exemption 
slipped through the screening process undetected or because an exemption did not exist until 
some point after random assignment (for example, a participant may have become incapacitated 
after random assignment). 22 Individuals who were exempted after random assignment remain part 
of the analysis. 



HI. An Introduction to Escambia Countv and the FTP Target P o p ulation 

This section provides some background information about Escambia County and the 
State of Florida, including a short description of the new statewide welfare program. The second 
half of the section describes the characteristics of the FTP population at the onset of the study. 

A. Fscamhia Countv and the State of Florida 

Escambia County is located in the “panhandle” region in northwestern Florida, along the 
Alabama border. As Table 1.2 shows, Escambia is a mid-sized county by Florida standards. It 



2l Unless a pregnant FTP participant can demonstrate that her pregnancy prevents her from participating in FTP 
activities, women who become pregnant after entering the FTP program are not exempted from the time-limit clock. 
Pregnant FTP participants are, however, excused from the employment and training requirements for the duration of 
their pregnancy. 

22 In addition, it is important to note that most other Florida counties did not impose time limits until late 1996, 
when the statewide program WAGES started. Thus, if a member of the FTP group left Escambia County before that 
point and began receiving welfare in another county, she was no longer subject to a time limit (unless she later returned 
to Escambia County). After WAGES was implemented, however, an FTP group member’s clock “followed” her into 
any district in the state. Similarly, an AFDC group member who moved out of Escambia County after late 1996 would 
be subject to the WAGES time limit (starting with Month 1) if she started receiving cash assistance. 



Table 1.2 



Florida's Family Transition Program 



Selected Demographic and Economic Characteristics: 
Escambia County, State of Florida, and United States 



Characteristic 


Escambia 

County 


State of 
Florida 


United 

States 


Total population (1995) 


273,804 


14,165,570 


262,755,270 


Rank among Florida's 67 counties 


15 


N/A 


N/A 


Nonwhite population ( 1 990) (%) 


23.4 


16.9 


IN/ r\ 

19.7 


Rural population (1990) (%) 


14.1 


15.2 


24.8 


Median household income (1989) ($) 


25,158 


27,483 


30,056 


Poverty rate ( 1 989) (%) 


17.0 


12.7 


13.1 


Nonfarm employment by industry (1990) (%) 


Manufacturing 


7.3 


8.0 


17.4 


Trade 


22.1 


24.2 


17.9 


Services 


27.2 


30.9 


25.5 


Government 


26.6 


14.4 


16.7 


Construction 


6.0 


6.6 


4.7 


Finance, insurance, real estate 


5.6 


9.3 


6.1 


Other 


5.2 


6.6 


82.6 


Unemployment rate (%) 


June 1994 


5.2 


7.1 


6.2 


June 1996 


4.3 


5.4 


5.5 


June 1998 


4.5 


4.8 


4.7 


Percentage change in number of employed 


persons 1993-1997 3 


1.3 


9.3 


7.7 


Percentage change in estimated population 


1 993-1 997 b 


4.3 


6.9 


3.8 



SOURCES: All total population data, all nonwhite population data, all median household income data, and all poverty 
rate data are from the U.S. Census, published in Hall and Gaquin, 1997 County and City Extra, 1997; U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1996 (all rural population data); Florida County Comparisons, Florida Department of Commerce, 1993 
(county rank, data on Escambia's and Florida’s employment by industry); U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics web site, 1 998 (unemployment rate data, U.S. employment by industry data, and number of employed 
persons); and U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population Division web site (all population estimates). 

NOTES: N/A indicates that the data are not applicable. 

Please refer to Appendix Table A.l for data corresponding to this table. 

a The number of employed persons are all persons in the civilian labor force, who, during the reference week (week 
including the twelfth day of the month), (1 ) did any work as paid employees, worked in their own business or profession 
or on their own farm, or worked 15 hours or more as unpaid workers in an enterprise operated by a member of their own 
family or (2) were not working but who had jobs from which they were temporarily absent. Each employed person is 
counted only once, even if he or she holds more than one job. The civilian labor force includes all persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population classifed as either employed or unemployed. 

The estimated population is the computed number of persons living in an area (resident population) as of July 1 . 
The estimated population is calculated from a demographic components of change model that incorporates information 
on natural change (births and deaths) and net migration (net domestic migration and net movement from abroad) that 
has occurred in the area since the reference date, such as April 1 , 1 990, the date of the 1 990 census. 
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has a relatively large nonwhite population, a fairly low median household income, and a poverty 
rate that exceeds the state and national averages. Nearly one-fourth of the county’s population 
lives within the borders of the largest city, Pensacola. 23 

In general, the breakdown of employment by sector is similar in Escambia County and 
the State of Florida. The key difference is that a much larger fraction of the Escambia County 
work force is employed by the government; there is a large U.S. Navy facility in the county. 
There is also a large tourism industry, which generates many seasonal jobs. 

Early in the implementation of FTP, Escambia County’s unemployment rate was well 
below the state and national averages. In recent years, however, as the national economy has im- 
proved, national and state unemployment rates have reached Escambia’s low level. Furthermore, 
on average, the state has shown around a 10 percent increase of employed persons during the pe- 
riod of 1993 to 1997, while the statewide population has increased 7 percent, indicating some 
statewide improvement in economic conditions. Escambia, on the other hand, increased the 
number of employed persons by only 1 percent over the same period (see Appendix Table A.l 
for economic information on additional Florida counties). 

B. Florida’s New Welfare Program, WAGES 

The WAGES program went into effect on October 1, 1996. The program’s design was 
based on the policies of FTP and incorporates some of the same elements. Florida’s WAGES 
plan includes two levels of time limits — 24 and 36 months — but it also imposes a lifetime 
limit of 48 months for both groups. The WAGES plan is more “work-first” than FTP — partici- 
pants are required immediately to search for and obtain a job as a condition of their participation 
in the program (although in 1995, FTP shifted its primary focus from education and training to 
job search and job placement). Furthermore, WAGES specifies a fixed range of options that will 
satisfy participation requirements and establishes a series of strict sanctions for noncompliance 
with the requirements. These sanctions, which include full-family, full-benefit sanctions for the 
second instance of noncompliance, were adopted in 1997 for the FTP and the AFDC group and 
are discussed further in Chapter 2. WAGES also includes the FTP earnings disregard and asset 
limits, as well as increased funding for child care and transitional services. Finally, WAGES also 
adds one significant policy that is not applicable to either FTP or AFDC group members. The 
program attempts to divert applicants from fully enrolling in the welfare program at the start: In 
lieu of completing the welfare application, an applicant family can opt instead to receive one- 
time payment that will cover immediate or emergency needs. 24 

C. Welfare Caseload Decline in the State of Florida and Escambia County 

Cash assistance caseloads across Florida have decreased dramatically during the period of 
FTP’s operation. From its peak level in 1993, Florida’s statewide AFDC/TANF caseload has de- 
creased by approximately 61 percent. 25 Although most states’ caseloads have declined from the 



“Pensacola’s population is about 60,000, but the population of the metropolitan area (which is only partly in 
Escambia County) is about 378,000. 

24 Quint et al., forthcoming. 

25 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Department of Children and Families, 1998 





national peak levels observed in 1992-1994, during this period, Florida has experienced a more 
rapid decline than other states. 26 

Table 1.3 details the caseload declines in selected Florida counties from February 1994 to 
May 1998. As the table shows, caseloads across the state have dropped around 50 to 75 percent 
over the past four years, and they have decreased most rapidly in the period after the inception of 
the WAGES program in October 1996. In the period before the WAGES program, when Escam- 
bia was one of the only counties in the state with a time-limited program, its caseload declined at 
a slightly faster rate than other Florida counties (around 29 percent). It is important to note, how- 
ever, that most Florida counties showed some decline in their caseloads during that period, and 
many declined at a similar or only slightly smaller rate as Escambia. The Escambia caseload de- 
cline has been smaller than most average county rates, however, during the period after the 
WAGES implementation. This may be partly because a large proportion of Escambia’s caseload 
is not subject to the WAGES program. 

D. The FTP Target Population 

As discussed in the previous section, two brief forms, the Background Information Form 
(BIF) and the Private Opinion Survey (POS), were completed for each member of the research 
sample just before he or she was randomly assigned to the FTP group or the AFDC group. 27 This 
section describes some of the data collected from those forms. 

1. Demographic characteristics of the FTP population. Table 1.4 shows informa- 
tion collected from the Background Information Form for the FTP population (including both 
FTP and AFDC group members). The table shows the characteristics of the report sample, which 
consists of single-parent cases who went through the random assignment process between May 
1994 and February 1995 (a full description of the report sample is provided in the following sec- 
tion). BIF data are available for approximately 97 percent of the people in the report sample (see 
Appendix A for selected characteristics of subgroups of the report sample). 

As expected, the vast majority of report sample members are women. Their average age 
at the point of random assignment was about 29, but nearly one-third of the sample members 
were under 25 years old when randomly assigned. Roughly equal proportions of the sample are 
black and white; there are few Hispanics. 28 

These data provide some indication of the magnitude of the task facing FTP in helping 
these individuals move to self-sufficiency. It is encouraging that the vast majority of sample 
members had at least some work experience prior to random assignment. At the same time, most 
had little recent work experience (less than 12 percent had earned $5,000 or more in the previous 



26 Only the states of Idaho, Mississippi, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming have had larger declines dur- 
ing this period, and none of these states has a population equivalent to Florida’s. 

27 The FTP research sample does not represent the entire Escambia County AFDC/TANF caseload. Certain cate- 
gories of individuals who were exempt from FTP were screened out and did not go through the random assignment 
process. 

28 Nationally, the AFDC caseload is about 37 percent non-Hispanic white, 36 percent non-Hispanic black, and 
20 percent Hispanic. 
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Table 1.3 

Florida's Family Transition Program 



Decline of Welfare Caseloads in Selected Florida Counties 
from February 1994 to May 1998 



County Name 


Monthly Average Number of 
Families Receiving Cash Assistance 


Caseload Decline (%) 




February 1994 September 1996 May 1998 


2/94-9/96 


10/96-5/98 2/94-5/98 


Escambia 


6,603 


4,700 


2,544 


-28.8 


-44.9 


-61.5 


Alachua 


4,168 


3,511 


2,235 


-15.8 


-35.3 


-46.4. 


Bay 


2,341 


1,856 


603 


-20.7 


-67.8 


-74.2 


Brevard 


5,424 


4,305 


1,687 


-20.6 


-59.6 


-68.9 


Broward 


18,891 


14,788 


5,396 


-21.7 


-62.6 


-71.4 


Citrus 


1,456 


1,052 


412 


-27.7 


-58.7 


-71.7 


Clay 


1,013 


847 


358 


-1/4 


-56.8 


-64.7 


Collier 


1,751 


1,372 


520 


-21.6 


-60.4 


-70.3 


Columbia 


1,359 


1,010 


607 


-25.7 


-39.1 


-55.3 


Dade 


55,293 


44,808 


29,597 


-19.0 


-32.5 


-46.5 


Duval 


16,546 


11,353 


4,231 


-31.4 


-61.1 


-74.4 


Gadsen 


1,792 


1,369 


789 


-23.6 


-41.0 


-56.0 


Hernando 


1,610 


1,287 


524 


-20.1 


-58.5 


-67.5 


Highlands 


1,155 


999 


441 


-13.5 


-54.8 


-61.8 


Hillsborough 


17,946 


14,882 


7,599 


-17.1 


-47.2 


-57.7 


Lake 


2,858 


2,401 


970 


-16.0 


-57.8 


-66.1 


Lee 


3,571 


3,010 


1,371 


-15.7 


-52.5 


-61.6 


Leon 


3,611 


2,870 


1,645 


-20.5 


-41.5 


-54.4 


Manatee 


3,119 


2,345 


1,025 


-24.8 


-54.8 


-67.1 


Marion 


4,412 


3,409 


1,445 


-22.7 


-56.3 


-67.2 


Okaloosa 


1,638 


1,139 


451 


-30.5 


-57.7 


-72.5 


Orange 


13,586 


9,939 


4,417 


-26.8 


-53.9 


-67.5 


Osceola 


2,101 


1,809 


795 


-13.9 


-54.8 


-62.2 


Palm Beach 


11,422 


8,363 


4,538 


-26.8 


-43.8 


-60.3 


Pasco 


3,735 


3,191 


1,472 


-14.6 


-52.3 


-60.6 


Pinellas 


11,704 


8,879 


4,267 


-24.1 


-50.7 


-63.5 


Polk 


8,493 


7,749 


3,356 


-8.8 


-55.3 


-60.5 


Putnam 


2,178 


1,821 


920 


-16.4 


-48.2 


-57.8 


St. Johns 


1,087 


768 


335 


-29.3 


-53.3 


-69.2 


St. Lucie 


3,031 


2,467 


1,290 


-18.6 


-47.4 


-57.4 


Santa Rosa 


1,382 


1,041 


484 


-24.7 


-52.5 


-65.0 


Sarasota 


2,117 


1,388 


591 


-34.4 


-55.6 


-72.1 


Seminole 


3,799 


2,777 


1,112 


-26.9 


-58.4 


-70.7 


Volusia 


5,893 


4,755 


2,335 


-19.3 


-50.3 


-60.4 


State of Florida 


244,266 


192,087 


96,501 


-21.4 


-48.3 


-60.5 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations based on caseload data provided by the Department of Children and Families, 
Florida. 

NOTE: All Florida counties with an average monthly caseload over 1,000 in February 1994 were included in 
this table. 



Table 1.4 



Florida's Family Transition Program 



Selected Demographic Characteristics of the Report Sample at the Time of Random Assignment 



Characteristic 



Gender (%) 
Female 
Male 



Report 

Sample 



97.2 

2.9 



Age (%) 
Under 20 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45 and over 



7.2 
25.2 

44.7 

19.7 

3.3 



Average age (years) 

Race/ethnicity (%) 
White, non-Hispanic 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other 

Family status 



29.1 



45.4 

51.8 

1.1 

1.7 



Marital status (% 



Never married 


AC\ A 


Married, not living with spouse 


49.4 
74 4 


Separated 


4 ft 


Divorced 




Other 


19.8 




1.7 


Average number of children 


2.0 


Age of youngest child (%) 




2 years and under 3 


42.4 


3-5 years 


26.3 


6 years and over 


31.3 


Work history 




Ever worked (%) 


90.7 


Ever worked full time for 6 months or more 




for one employer (%) 


60.1 


Among those currently employed, 




average hourly wage ($) 


4.93 



(continued) 
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Table 1.4 (continued) 





Report 


Characteristic 


Sample 


Approximate earnings in past 12 months (%) 




$0 


53.8 


$l-$999 


19.1 


$l,000-$4,999 


15.5 


$5,000-$9,999 


7.6 


$10,000 or more 


3.9 


Educational status 




Highest grade completed in school (average) 


11.1 


Highest degree/diploma earned (%) 




GED b 


10.1 


High school diploma 


44.2 


Technical/2-year college degree 


5.5 


4-year (or more) college degree 


0.9 


None of the above 


39.4 


Enrolled in education or training during the 




past 12 months (%) 


23.4 


Public assistance status 




Aid status (%) 




Applicant 


51.7 


Recipient 


48.3 


Total prior AFDC receipt 0 (%) 




None 


12.2 


Less than 4 months 


5.4 


4 months or more but less than 1 year 


15.1 


1 year or more but less than 2 years 


14.5 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


25.3 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


17.5 


1 0 years or more 


10.1 


Resided as a child in a household 




receiving AFDC (%) 


19.1 


Imputed time limit d (%) 




24 months 


47.5 


36 months 


52.5 


Current housing status (%) 




Public housing 


7.1 


Subsidized housing 


16.2 


Emergency or temporary housing 


4.8 


None of the above 


71.9 


Sample size 


2,738 


(continued) 
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Table 1.4 (continued) 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations from Background Information Forms (BIF) for single-parent cases randomly assigned 
from May 1994 through February 1995. 

NOTES: A total of 79 sample members whose Background Information Forms were missing are not included in the 
table. 

Invalid or missing values are not included in individual variable distributions. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

a This category includes sample members who were pregnant at the time of random assignment. 

The General Educational Development (GED) credential is given to those who pass the GED test and is intended 
to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

c This refers to the total number of months accumulated from one or more periods on an individual’s own or 
spouse's AFDC case. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent’s name. 

Sample members are imputed to have a 36-month time limit for the purpose of this analysis if the data reported 
on the BIF indicate that they received AFDC for 36 of the 60 months prior to enrollment in FTP, or received AFDC for 
five or more years on their own or their spouse’s AFDC case, or were under 24 years old and did not have a high school 
diploma or GED, or were 24 years old and had worked fewer than three months in the year prior to enrollment in FTP. 
Otherwise, sample members were imputed to have a 24-month time limit. This does not necessarily correspond to the 
actual time limit assigned by FTP. 
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year), and 40 percent had never worked full time for six months or more for one employer. More 
than half of the sample members had received welfare on their own or their spouse’s case for a 
total of two years or more prior to random assignment. 

There is also evidence that many sample members have limited earnings capacity. Nearly 
40 percent did not have a high school diploma or equivalent at the point of random assignment, 
and only 6 percent had a post-secondary degree. Among those who were employed at the point of 
random assignment, the average hourly wage was less than $5.00 (the minimum wage was $4.25 
per hour when these data were collected). 29 

Finally, more than two-thirds of the sample members had at least one preschool child at 
the point of random assignment, and more than 40 percent had at least one child under age three. 
This suggests that there may be a heavy demand for subsidized child care. 

2. Attitudes and opinions of report sample members. Table 1.5 displays informa- 
tion from the Private Opinion Survey; about 92 percent of report sample members completed the 
POS, which was optional. 

These data show that about 72 percent of the sample members who were not employed at 
the point of random assignment reported that they were facing at least one of five specific barri- 
ers to employment. By far the most commonly cited barriers were related to child care and trans- 
portation, issues with which FTP offers assistance. Nearly one-fourth of the respondents said 
they could not work because they or a family member had a health or emotional problem, and a 
similar proportion said they were experiencing too many family problems. (There is some over- 
lap between these two groups: About 34 percent said they had either a health or emotional prob- 
lem or too many family problems; this is not shown in the table.) FTP offers counseling and 
health services that might address some of these issues. 

A series of questions asked respondents to express their preferences among five activities: 
part-time work, full-time work, basic education, job training, and staying home to care for one s 
family. The largest share of respondents — just over 40 percent — said they would prefer full- 
time work. Another 36 percent preferred job training. Only about 5 percent said they preferred to 
go to school to study basic reading and math, and a similar proportion said they preferred to stay 
home to take care of their families. 30 

In terms of their job preferences, the vast majority of respondents said they would take a 
job that supported their families a little better than welfare, even if they did not like the work (71 
percent) or if they had to work at night occasionally (77 percent). However, fewer than half said 
they would take the job if it was at a fast-food restaurant or if it took them more than one hour to 
get there. Less than 40 percent of respondents said they would take a full-time job that paid less 



29 As expected, relatively few sample members — about 17 percent — were employed at the point of random 
assignment. 

30 On another question (not shown in the table), 21.3 percent said that they “prefer not to work so they can take 
care of their families full time.” The question shown in the table asked respondents to express their preferences 
among the five activities. Apparently, some people would prefer training or some other activity — but not full-time 
work — to staying home full time. 
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Table 1.5 

Florida's Family Transition Program 



Attitudes and Opinions of the Report Sample at the Time of Random Assignment 



Attitude or Opinion 


Report 

Sample 


Client-renorted barriers to employment 




Among those not currently employed, percentage who 
agreed or agreed a lot that they could not work part time 
right now for the following reasons: 8 




No way to get there every day 


42.8 


Cannot arrange for child care 


48.9 


A health or emotional problem, or a family member 




with a health or emotional problem 


23.1 


Too many family problems 


23.6 


Already have too much to do during the day 


16.2 


Any of the above five reasons 


72.1 


Client-reported preferred activities 




Given the following choices, percentage who would prefer to: b 




Stay home to take care of their families 


6.2 


Go to school to learn a job skill 


36.0 


Go to school to study basic reading and math 


5.2 


Get a part-time job 


6.0 


Get a full-time job c 


40.3 


Client-reported expectations regarding employment 




Percentage of clients who would likely or very likely 
take a job that could support their family a little 
better than welfare if: 




Client didn't like the work 


70.8 


Client had to work at night once in a while 


76.9 


The job was in a fast-food restaurant like McDonald's 


49.4 


It took more than an hour to get there 


40.6 


Minimum amount per hour at which client 
would take a full-time job 




With no medical benefits: 




Median ($) 


6.00 


Mode ($) 


5.00 


Mean ($) 


7.93 


With full medical benefits: 




Median ($) 


6.00 


Mode ($) 


5.00 


Mean ($) 


6.69 


Clients' estimation of average added value of 
employer-provided medical benefits per hour ($) 


1.24 



(continued) 
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Table 1.5 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Report 

Sample 


Percentage who agreed or agreed a lot that: 

It will probably take them more than a year 
to get a full-time job and get off welfare 


46.9 


They would take a full-time job today, 
even if the job paid less than welfare 


38.1 


If they got a job, they could find someone 
they trusted to take care of their children 


77.9 


A year from now they expect to be working 


89.3 


A year from now they expect to be receiving welfare 


15.7 


Client-reported employment-related activities 

Percentage who reported that they had been able 
to look for a job during the past three months 
to the following extent: 

Not at all 


32.0 


Some/a little 


31.5 


A moderate amount 


20.3 


A great deal 


16.2 


Percentage who reported that they planned to be in school 
or a training program in the next few months 


57.5 


Client-reported attitudes toward welfare 

Percentage who agreed or agreed a lot with the following statements: 
I feel that people look down on me for being on welfare 


45.1 


I am ashamed to admit to people that I am on welfare 


39.7 


Right now, being on welfare provides for my family better 
than I could by working 


40.2 


I think it is better for my family that I stay on welfare than 
work at a job 


10.2 


Client-renorted social support network 

Percentage who agreed or agreed a lot with the following statements: 
Among my family, friends, and neighbors, I am one of 
the few people on welfare 


32.4 


When I have trouble or need help, I have someone to talk to 


77.4 


Client-renorted sense of efficacy 

Percentage who agreed or agreed a lot with the following statements: 
I have little control over the things that happen to me 


23.7 


I often feel angry that people like me never have a 
chance to succeed 


39.0 


Sometimes I feel that I'm being pushed around in life 


44.5 


There is little I can do to change many of the important 
things in my life 


28.2 


All of the above 


6.1 


None of the above 


32.7 


Sample size 


2,583 



(continued) 
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Table 1.5 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from Private Opinion Survey (POS) data for single-parent cases randomly 
assigned from May 1994 through February 1995. 

NOTES: A total of 234 sample members who chose not to fill out a POS are not included in the table. 

In most item groupings, individuals could agree or agree a lot with more than one statement in the 
grouping. Therefore, percentages may add up to more than 100. 

Invalid or missing values are not included in individual variable distributions. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 
a Part time is defined as a minimum of 10 hours per week. 

Distributions do not add up to 100 percent because some individuals did not indicate a consistent 
preference. Multiple responses were not possible for this item. 

c Full time is defined as 40 hours or more per week. 
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than welfare. (Such jobs are likely to be rare; even a minimum-wage, full-time job would pay 
more than the combined total of AFDC/TANF and Food Stamps for most FTP families.) 

Several of the responses indicate that respondents place a high value on health insurance 
coverage. When asked about their minimum acceptable hourly wage, the average response was 
$6.69 an hour if the job provided health insurance and $7.93 an hour if it did not. In other words, 
respondents value health insurance at about $1 .24 per hour. 

Although respondents probably knew little about FTP’s time limit at the point the POS was 
administered, very few of them expected to reach the “cliff.” Only 16 percent said they expected to 
be receiving welfare in one year; 89 percent said they expected to be working at that point. 



IV. About This Report 

This section describes the data used in this report, the groups for whom each type of data 
were collected, and the time frame of the analysis. It ends with a brief outline of the contents of 
the rest of the report. 

A. Data Sources 

This report uses data from several sources to describe FTP’s implementation and impacts. 
In general, the report uses two types of data: (1) data that describe the characteristics and circum- 
stances of individual members of the FTP and AFDC groups during specific time periods and 
(2) other data that describe FTP’s implementation or operations. As discussed below, not all of 
the individual-level data are available for all members of the two groups. 

1. Individual-level data. The following types of data were collected for individual 
members of the FTP and AFDC groups: 

• Baseline data. As noted earlier, two brief forms, the Background Information 
Form and the Private Opinion Survey, were completed for virtually all mem- 
bers of the research sample. These data provide a “snapshot” of the character- 
istics and attitudes of the two groups’ members as of the date each person was 
randomly assigned. 

• Administrative records. The State of Florida has provided MDRC with 
statewide computerized data on monthly AFDC/TANF payments, monthly 
Food Stamp benefits, and quarterly earnings reported to the state’s Unem- 
ployment Insurance (UI) system, for each member of the FTP and AFDC 
groups. The AFDC/TANF and Food Stamp data available for this report cover 
the period from April 1993 (one year before the first random assignment) to 
July 1998, 31 while the quarterly earnings data cover the period from April 
1993 to March 1998. 



3l The data for the analysis of outcomes in Chapter 5 cover only the period from April 1993 to March 1998, in 
order to match the follow-up period for UI earnings. 
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• Post-time-limit survey. Working with a subcontractor, MDRC is attempting 
to conduct in-person interviews with all FTP participants who reached the 
time limit during certain calendar periods. Individuals are interviewed around 
the time their benefits expire, and then six, 12, and 18 months later. Overall, 

89 individuals belonging to both the 24- and 36-month groups were identified 
for the post-time-limit study. Seventy-nine percent of those identified spoke 
with MDRC at the end of their time limit: This includes 32 individuals with a 
24-month time limit who received their last welfare check between November 
1996 and May 1997 and 38 individuals with a 36-month time limit who re- 
ceived their final check between June 1997 and February 1998. Eighty-one 
percent of the group that completed the end-of-time-limit interview also com- 
pleted the six-month follow-up interview. This report describes results from 
the end-of-time-limit and the six-month follow-up interviews for both the 24- 
and the 36-month groups. 

• Review Panel summaries. At various points (generally falling at nine-month 
intervals) along an FTP sample member’s time-limit clock, case managers can 
choose to send their client to a citizen board for an independent review of the 
client’s case (discussed in detail in Chapter 3). When an FTP participant is re- 
viewed by this panel, the case manager must prepare a detailed account of the 
client’s case history to aid in the panel’s decision process. The panel then re- 
views the case and submits their formal recommendations to the Department 
of Children and Families District Administrator. These documents were ob- 
tained for a subset of the report sample and used to expand and inform the 
analysis of the pre-time-limit process. 

• CMS data. MDRC obtained data on FTP group members’ case histories and 
employment-related participation from FTP’s computerized tracking system, 
the Case Management System (CMS). Information was extracted from this 
source in order to clarify the statuses of FTP clients at various points before 
their time limit. The results of this analysis are presented primarily in the dis- 
cussion of the time limit in Chapter 3. 

• Two-year client survey. A survey was administered to approximately 600 
FTP and AFDC group members in early to mid- 1997, approximately two 
years after their date of random assignment (the sample included individuals 
randomly assigned from December 1994 to February 1995). Data from this 
survey were described primarily in the third FTP report and are not focused on 
extensively here. Survey data were used, however, to assist in the analysis of 
outcomes described in Chapter 5 of this report. 

2. Other data. The report uses several other types of data to help characterize FTP’s 
implementation. For example, MDRC staff periodically visit Escambia County to interview line 
staff and managers and to observe program activities. This report draws to some extent on infor- 
mation from visits conducted throughout the evaluation, but it focuses most directly on the most 
recent visit, conducted in August 1998. In addition, MDRC administered written surveys to staff 
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in FTP and the traditional AFDC program in mid- 1996 and presented the results of these surveys 
in the second FTP report. 

B. Samples. Subgroups, and Time Frames 

As discussed earlier, the data used in this report generally cover the period from FTP’s 
implementation in May 1994 to the summer of 1998, a period of about four years. Detailed in- 
formation on FTP’s operations was included in the previous FTP reports. This report summarizes 
this earlier information, but it primarily focuses on supplying new information and analyses of 
the FTP program. 

Because some of the data described in the previous section are only available for subsets 
of people, this report’s analysis does not always focus on all members of the FTP and AFDC 
groups. The various samples and subsamples included in this report are described below. Figure 
1.3 illustrates the time frames for which data are available, and Figure 1.4 represents the samples 
used in the analysis. Figure 1.3 also shows the timing of key events in federal and state welfare 
policy that may have affected FTP and the members of the research groups. 

1. The report sample. As noted earlier, welfare applicants and recipients were ran- 
domly assigned to the FTP and AFDC groups from May 1994 to October 1996. A total of 5,430 
people were randomly assigned during this period. These individuals are known collectively as 
the full research sample for the FTP evaluation. This report primarily focuses on a subset of the 
full research sample: the 2,81 7 32 single-parent cases that were randomly assigned from May 1994 
to February 1995.” This group, which is depicted in Figures 1.3 and 1.4, is referred to as the re- 
port sample . 34 

As discussed earlier, administrative records of quarterly earnings, AFDC/TANF pay- 
ments, and Food Stamp benefits are available for all members of the FTP and AFDC groups. The 
administrative data used in the report’s impact analysis cover the period through March 1998, 
which means that three years of post-random assignment earnings, cash assistance, and Food 
Stamps data are available for each member of the report sample. 35 These follow-up periods are 
illustrated in Figure 1.3. 

The report sample includes mostly people who entered FTP during its start-up period. As 
discussed more fully in Chapter 2, this means that the FTP group members studied here experi- 
enced the program before it was fully implemented, and they heard the time-limit message before 
anyone had actually reached the limit; nevertheless, they heard a different message and received 
a much richer set of services and supports than did members of the AFDC group. 

32 As discussed in Chapter 5, two sample members were dropped for the impact analyses because of errors in 
their administrative data. 

33 This report does not include any data on two-parent cases, who accounted for only about 1 1.3 percent of the 
cases randomly assigned during this period. 

34 This group was selected because the random assignment process was virtually suspended from early March to 
late October 1995 for programmatic reasons. The few individuals assigned during this period were atypical — they 
were all applicants with no recent welfare history — and thus inappropriate to include in the analysis. 

35 The AFDC/TANF and Food Stamp data are aggregated into quarters to make them consistent with the earn- 
ings data. 
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Figure 1.3 

Florida's Family Transition Program 
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Figure 1.4 

Florida’s Family Transition Program 
Samples and Subsamples Used in This Report 




NOTES: a Two sample members were dropped in the impact analysis due to incomplete administrative data. 

b Two members of the post-time-limit sample are not members of the report sample. They entered FTP during a 
pilot phase that preceded the beginning of random assignment. 
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2. Post-time-limit sample. As noted earlier, the analysis in Chapter 4 focuses on a 
small group of FTP group members who reached the time limit (or left welfare just before 
reaching the limit) between November 1996 and February 1998. 36 As discussed in Appendix B, 
MDRC attempted to conduct interviews with everyone who reached the time limit during each 
specified time period but was not able to do so. Of 89 total eligible recipients identified to have 
received their final welfare checks during the two separate sample periods, 70 individuals were 
located and agreed to be included in the study for the end-of-time-limit interview, and 57 indi- 
viduals responded to the six-month follow-up interview (response rates of 79 and 81 percent, re- 
spectively). Nearly all the people in the post-time-limit sample are members of the report 
sample. 37 



3. Subgroups of the report sample. In addition to an analysis of FTP’s impact on 
the report sample as a whole, Chapter 5 also examines whether FTP’s impacts differ for specific 
subgroups within the report sample. Often, overall results mask the fact that a program works 
differently for different types of people. 

Some subgroup distinctions are especially important to the analysis of this program. One 
key subgroup distinction is based on the characteristics that determine the length of an individ- 
ual’s time limit. As noted earlier, most FTP participants are limited to 24 months of cash assis- 
tance receipt in any 60-month period. However, certain long-term recipients and individuals with 
limited work histories — accounting for just over 40 percent of those in the report sample — are 
allowed 36 months of receipt in a 72-month period. 

Because a recipient’s time limit is determined on the basis of her characteristics at the 
point of random assignment (which are described on the Background Information Form), it is 
possible to predict which time limit would have been assigned to each AFDC group member had 
she been subject to FTP. 38 This makes it possible to compare outcomes for FTP group members 
with a specific time limit to similar AFDC group members. The time-limit distinction captures 
both an important demographic difference (people with a 24-month time limit generally face 
fewer barriers to employment) and a key difference in the program “treatment.” 

Another significant subgroup distinction is based on two characteristics: an individual’s 
recent work history and her attainment of a high school diploma or a GED. Taken together, these 
two characteristics constitute a sample member’s level of job readiness. This subgroup can help 
to distinguish those who may be capable of finding employment relatively quickly from those 
facing more significant barriers to employment. 

A number of other subgroups of the report sample have been identified, including sub- 
groups defined by the age of the recipient’s youngest child and by a sample member’s 
race/ethnicity and subgroups described by an individual’s prior AFDC receipt, prior employment, 
and prior education. The results of the analyses of these subgroups are presented in Appendix C. 

36 Two separate time periods were included in the sample — November 1996 through May 1997 for individuals 
with a 24-month time limit and June 1997 through February 1998 for those with a 36-month time limit. 

37 Two members of the post-time-limit sample entered FTP during a brief pilot that preceded the beginning of 
random assignment. 

38 The time-limit subgroups in this report were defined slightly differently than in the previous FTP reports. 
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As mentioned earlier, Appendix A contains information on selected characteristics of these sub- 
groups. 

C. The Contents of This Report 

As discussed earlier, this report focuses on the same three topics that were covered in the 
previous two FTP reports: implementation, impacts, and the FTP time limit. However, this report 
goes beyond the prior documents in each area by examining data for a longer follow-up period 
and using new methods of analysis and examination. 

The report is organized as follows: Chapters 2 and 3 examine particular aspects of FTP’s 
implementation. Chapter 2 provides a description and an update on FTP’s implementation in Es- 
cambia County, and Chapter 3 focuses on the time limit. It explains how many people are reach- 
ing FTP’s time limit, examines their characteristics, and describes the multi-step process that 
occurs as people approach and then reach the time limit. 

Chapter 4 details the findings from the post-time-limit study and describes the circum- 
stances of those individuals who have been off cash benefits for six months. Chapter 5 uses ad- 
ministrative records data to examine FTP’s impacts on employment, earnings, welfare receipt, 
family income, and other outcomes during the three years after random assignment. 

> 
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Chapter 2 

Implementation of the Family Transition Program 



This chapter describes how the Family Transition Program (FTP) has been implemented in 
Escambia County, providing background and context for interpreting results presented in later 
chapters. The first section presents an overview of the implementation findings. Sections II and III 
describe the staffing and organizational structure of FTP and traditional AFDC and the services 
provided in each program. Section IV discusses the key differences between the FTP and traditional 
AFDC programs and presents information on the levels of participation in employment-related ac- 
tivities among FTP and AFDC group members. The final section gives a brief overview of how the 
Family Transition Program has changed over time. 

Much of the information presented in this chapter is covered in more detail in MDRC’s 
1997 and 1998 reports on FTP. 

I. A Brief Overview of FTP’s Implementation 

The key implementation findings are as follows: 

• FTP is a well-implemented and resource-rich program. Florida has committed 
substantial resources to FTP, allowing the program to maintain low client-to- 
staff ratios and to offer an array of special services and supports. 

• FTP is a strongly mandatory program: FTP group members are subject to 
more intensive mandates than are members of the AFDC group and are much 
more likely to be sanctioned (i.e., to have their grants reduced) for failing to 
comply with program rules. 

• FTP underwent a shift in program philosophy in late 1995, from one that em- 
phasized longer-term education and training for most individuals to one that 
utilized a more “work-first” approach (more clients are referred to job search 
or short-term training as their first activity). Since this report focuses on those 
individuals randomly assigned between May 1994 and February 1995, many 
members of this group received education and training services, at least during 
the early operational period. 

• FTP has been able to effectively communicate to FTP group members infor- 
mation about the time limit. However, some AFDC group members also be- 
lieve, incorrectly, that they are subject to a time limit. This latter finding may 
mean that the evaluation’s impact analysis understates the potential impact of 
the program. 
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